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A South American Patriot. 

. Hector Florence Varela, son of the patriot Va- 
rela, the first victim by assassination of the tyrant 
Rosas, (who was more afraid of free and fearless 
speech than of armies, and therefore sent an as- 
sassin to cut off the life of this noble man, who 
edited a journal in Montevideo, in which he op- | 
posed the tyrant,) has been tr-velling of late in 
Europe, and made a speech of great eloquence | twilight, for though pleasant he is never merry, 
and power at the Peace Congress in Geneva, | though saddened, never wretchedly so. There is 
which contained a passage about the late war of | a rushing, breezy atmosphere pervading his ‘“‘Hia- 
the United States, for which Gen. Dix addressed ! watha,” like the swaying of the pine-trees in the 
him the following official note of thanks :— | forest, which is intuitively felt—a fragrance of the 
U. S. Legation, Paris, Sept. 21, 1867. | woods seems to emanate from it. In order to 

Mr. Hector Fiorence Vareta: My dear’ write that poten: the: piithor sonst dues inhaled 


sir, I learn from the President of the Peace Con- " 2 ghia 
gress that on the 11th inst. you repelled most elo- | strong draughts of forest air. Then “Evangeline, 


quently and effectually an unjust attack upon the’ pale, sad-eyed maiden, is there not the same un- 
people of the United States. fi For this ge" of | dertone of grief in this also? ‘‘Weariness,’’ that 
nee i Jats tb ag nerd — pone exquisite, childlike production, falling like a ten- 
surance that I am with great regard, der benediction from the pen of one who is weary 
Very truly yours, Joun A. Dix. | oftt.e cares of life, of “passions into ashes turned,”’ 

and only awaiting the coming of the heavenly 

shallop to bear him away from earth. One feels 


Mr. Hector F. Varela. 

We understand that this accomplished gentle- 
the sacredness of grief, with which ‘‘a stranger in- 
termeddleth not,’’ casting its pall over the inner 


man purposes visiting the United States this sum- 
heart. There is no morning sun, no noonday 


mer. ur citizens know too little of the eminent | 
men of our sister republic of South America. 
heat, but ever the same tender light resting over 
the whole; and so I might go on particularizing, 
but neither time nor space will permit me. 

After Longfellow I took Jean Ingelow, who is 
womanly in every thought. She sings nature’s 
praises with the true eloquence of its puetry. Ev- 
erything in her writings is closely related to na- 
ture in her summer robes. The fields are never 
greener, the sun never brighter, nor the brook’s 
babble sweeter than in her poetic world. 

“‘A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass’”’ for 
her. She basks insunshine. With strong sense, 
combined with rich imagination and art of using 
it, she sprinkles the path before you with radi- 
ant blossoms. While reading her poems I feel in 
love with nature and better satisfied with myself. 
I have to thank Jean for many happy hours. 
, Laying the last volume upon my table, I saw 
Thou son of ecoriac lands where overflows ““Burns’’ lying there and opened the book. I en- 
With red volcanic — from its bed : ‘jey ‘“‘Burns.” His muse is so fresh from the green 
Man’s torrid nature, stricken through with throes, | 6.145 of Scotland. He sings with such a natural 
Revealing yet the instincts, furnace fed, grace, a dewy freshness, that hecharms me. His 
Whence outward freedom goes. poetic fancy is so sparkling with bright gems of 
Avenger, left to freedom by the sword thought, so gSdest in its desire to display itself, 
Whose cunning steel had struck thy nobler race, | that like the sweet little daisy it would fain “‘blush 
Thy boyhood caught from thy dead father’s face |ynseen.” <A gentle, yet invigorating breeze 
The inspiration which a land implored, seems wafted from every word, and the laughing 
And thence was sworn upon the altar-place merriment, the intense love of the ludicrous, the 
Where death so proudly keeps the high record _| tearful pathos, so tender that your eyes fill ere the 
To stay oppression’s pace. smile leaves your lips, inspire his lays with a 
Thy blood was fiery, swelling in the vein, charm as beautiful as it is irresistible. Nature 
When late where Europe’s exiles trembling meet, Was his book ; her pages laid open before him; her 
The dust of clinging empires round thy feet, | silent language was interpreted by him; indeed, 
On him who dared the check of freedom’s rein | we might say that he held communion with her 
Thy whited lips poured swift and far defeat, choicest secrets. To him the birds sang their 
The storm, the desolation of disdain, blithest songs, for him the flowers smiled, and 
On tyrants’ thrones complete. even the sun seemed to have a peculiar mission to 
When monarchs trembled as that burning breath | his life. Having laughed and cried with him, I 
Swept through their far far kingdoms’ last estate, reatored the book to its furmer place, and still = 
The cry of burdened peoples coming late suing the poetic fancy, I opened my favorite vol- 

ume, “Tegpyson’s Poems.’’ You would know 
that it is my favorite. Its pencilled margins and 
well-thumbed pages, and inclination to open at 
certain places, all testify to its worth and usage. 
Tennyson’s poems are unique. In no others do 
we find such a rich overflow of soul-life breathing 
out in such harmonious numbers, such exquisite 
melody, that we would fain believe (as seeming) 
that it has warbled itself out of its own will and 
arranged itself in rhyme. The ‘‘pure white light 
of genius”’ gleams out through all, and we are al- 
most led to believe that poetry has taken its king- 
dom in the soul of Tennyson. He is the soul of 
eloquence in poetry. In his “Enoch Arden’’ we 
Through woven miseries, a thousand years perceive a different current, an entirely new ave- 
Back to her liberties, lost-stricken young, | nue of thought, not so elaborate, but sweeter and 
And trailed by kings. Amid their bloody spears more beautiful for its very ugliness. There is a 
When grew the goddess creed their slayers sung, | Jofty, soul-inspiring fidelity to nature in this poem. 
The king by God appears. Its homeliness adds a rugged back-grouni to it. 
And yet thy words were rain-drops, or as dew The conception is not one over which the con- 
Where o’er the burning lands they fiercely fell | nossieur of art, the epicure of modern literature, 
To burning peoples in their fever spell. nor, indeed, any one, save the lover of nature in 
Once more was Freedum old, Oppression new, | her homespun garments, would pause for a mo- 
The nations young again as it befell ment; but it is beautiful, and the connossieur of 
What time the nerveless Roman falling threw nature—who is God—will read in the soul of Ten- 
His blade to infidel. nyson a nobler strain than ever before. ‘‘Enoch 
Thrice welcome here, thou framer of fierce speech, | Atden’”” has not the usual versatility of speech 
Thou pampas treader—rider of the right, with which the author is wont to array his con- 
With eyes flame-fed with liberty and fight— ceptions, but in its quiet, home-like, working-day 
Thou fearless walker of all lands—to teach garb we find the most exquisite loveliness; in the 
Man's famed but famished charter of his right. | heroic self-denial of poor Enoch we breathe a 
Out to the seas our red right hand we reach purer atmosphere, and wish (feeling it a reality) 
To give thy own its might. that we could blot out the intervening years, and 


The grasp of the Republic, fierce and warm give him his wife and wee ones once more. Yet 


2 withal, ‘‘to alter would be to kill,’ for no revision 
Through hope that builds anew her shaken towers, | id gi ithe of tl ith which 
Or stainless from the purge of battle hours wee ee ee ee ee 


levery word and line is imbued. It is all pregnant 
That sin blew down to death with charmed powers. | with s warm life-current, — Srerkn net en 
> ’ and pleasant, but a genuine life-current through 

Proud banners hence for freedom’s ampler form, | 4 CRE ; 
‘all. Then his ‘‘Northern Farmer,” written in the 

Her rare resplendent flowers. i é 
2 : veritable Northumberland dialect, seems to awak- 
W. J. ARMSTRONG. “ : 2 

en the emotions of the heart by its quaint humor 
{and pathos so wonderfully modulated and com- 
!bined. The parting words of the old creature as 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY EVOIE he lies there upon his death-bed, “‘Gin I mundoy, 
teas: | I mun doy,” are so quaint and mournful in their 


The rain-drops patter on my window-pane, gen- | rough humility. Too ignorant to love or feara 


tly tapping as if for admittance to my freside, and | Supreme Being, he resigns himself to death, feel- 
a dull, gray sky has drawn its somber curtain be- | ing itan injustice to himself and ‘the squire.” 
fore the sun. As I sit here alone in my room, | It is sad, yet very amusing, in its rugged, un- 
looking first at the fire, then out on the gray, | learned fancy. But there are more beautiful con- 
moist outer world, I curl closer into the soft depths ceptions of Tennyson. Who that has ever been 
of my arm-chair and feel a delightful satisfaction Carmed into self-oblivion by his ‘‘Maud” does 
in bemg within doors. I have perused the last 20t speak his naine in a softer and mellower tone? 
Atantic, (bless its dear old familiar face) and feel What reader has not been charmed by its wonder- 
that my “occupation’s gone” unless I flee to my ful sweetness? It awakens the whole train of 
dernier resort, viz., pen and paper. Onsuch days Poetic sympathies by its subtle imagery of thought 
as this, I console myself by reading and writing—_ and feeling, interwoven so closely with every 
the former being the most desirable, of course. | word, so deftly formed into a symmetrical whole. 
But to-day I feel more like having a chat with the Beautiful in warp and woof; now touching the 
readers of the Commonwealth, and if the editor does | heart in such dream-like beauty, such tearful sym- 
not throw me into the waste-paper drawer of pathy, diffusing a mellow halo of light over the 
oblivion I will do so. The last item of domestic | 80ul, and falling gently in pure white snow-flakes 
news being worn thread-bare, and impeachment of thought around one’s mind-path. 

over-ruled by a treacherous band of party-politi- | Tennyson, unlike too many of our modern 
cians, I will tell you what I—the pronoun I mean- | Poets, never leaves a poem unfinished; it is al- 
ing a brown-haired, dark-eyed Yankee girl of ¥4¥S rounded in every idea. Never wanting ia 
twenty years—have been doing to-day. I have poetic symmetry, it bursts upon you 

been reading poetry. Not the moonlight love-| “A perfect poem, full, complete.”’ 

lines written by enamored swains to ruby-lipped ' And it there is any fault of which critics could com- 
maidens, but deep, rich words which awaken the ‘plain it is the very faultlessness as being in some 
whole poetic nature withinme. First I read Long- | measure unnatural. The soul intonations, coming 
fellow. Longfellow's poems are intensely indi- forth from some rich, grand passages, seem to the 
vidual. He cannot, or does not, wish to conceal, '¢ss-gifted reader like the majestic chant of an 
his sanctuary of the haart from his reader. The organ, awakening ecioes in some dim, old cathe- 
great, sad heart lends its minor to each and every  4tal, and one looks up involuntarily, believing to 
poem, making them more exquisitely beautiful, | nd himself surrounded by the grandeur of cen- 
appealing to the sympathies, touching each tender | turies. I have perused Tennyson at waning sun, 
chord, and making them vibrate by their tender | When the yellow light, the half-toned radiance 
melody. Sadness is seldom a pleasant emotion, | Ould so complete the sweet imagination, that [ 
but in these poems the deep undertone of loneli- | have wept to find myself but achild in a doorway. - 
nese adds a peculiar charm to their poetic imagery. | There is such a spontaneous outburst of thought 
Every thought seems chastened and purified, and | #24 feeling, gushing forth at unsuspected inter- 
breathes out a holiness which must be innate. | ¥#!8, now soaring to the farthest heights of fancy, 


every hidden sympathy. You feel that his pic- 
tures are not drawn from real life—from the work- 
ing-day world around you—that they have sprung 
into existence fresh from the poet’s brain, partak- 
ing greatly of his individuality. You feel his 
grief in every line, so imbued, so impregnated are 
they with the calm, sad soul-life of the writer. 
Mellowing the very sunshine into a half-toned 





TO IIECTOR FLORENCE VARELA—GREETING. 
Hector Varela, thou art coming, they say, 
To press thy feet to our welcoming shore ; 
Twin sister with thine—where the spume seas pour 
Round Carib isles their overwhelming spray, 
Breaks not the Continents’ iron door; ~ 
Nor yet the track of Continental way 
Doth Liberty ignore. 
Shall we not greet thee, brother of our blood? 
What though thy race has known another neme, 
We of the Saxon, thou the Latin fame. 
There is no other name for blood but blood— 
Fierce flushing through the peoples as a flame, 
It ebbeth here—but there its rising flood 
Breaks from one heart the same. 
Art thou not of this heart a prophet bred ? 
Nay, born amid its fervid depths of woes, 





fJer unbound tresses falling desolate 

Athwart her empires, failing in their faith, 
While Freedom's name grew great. 

Beside the tribune lowly sitting He 

Close clasped of young republics to the breast. 
Dear to memories deathless of the West, 
Defender, lover, purge of Italy, 

Whose saving sword has triumph oft caressed, | 
While stern defeat proclaims it still to be 

The blade of heroes blessed. 

As smites his steel so smote that hour thy tongue 
Through mailed Europe to her heart of fears, 








Rainy-Day Conversation. 


The purity and prattling innocence of childhood, 
the glow of meridian life, and the sere and fading 
old age, are distinctly, yet alike beautifully, ren- 
dered by his pen. Gifted with a vivid and in- 


then mellowing off into a soft, plaintive sweet- 
ness, a plaintive moan, that seems tu wail itself 
out in dirge-like music, mournful, wild, wierd ca- 
dences, and then tear-drops of eloquence seem to 





tense imagination, his wonderful pathos awakens 


fall upon the clear white page,—gushing from the 





white soul of the laurs1-crowned author, and flow-!more. Is it a long catalogue of crime, where ] 
ing out in melodious numbers there. Tears tric- ; 


T 


violence and corruption alternate, while loyal 
men are sacrificed and the rebellion is lifted to its 


kle through the fingers of eloquence as it holds |goce2 That also is here. 


its hand before the eyes of the soul, and all com- 
bine into one grand whole, weaving its poetic tis- 
sues around one, until his brain seems a part of 
the fairy web; and, as he reads on and on, he 
imagines himself the poet breathing out his own ‘justice.” 
life in the musical cadence,—soft, dreamlike ca- | impartial. 
dence of the soul, lingering around the heart like 


The apologists are prone to remind the Senate 
that they are acting under the obligation of an 
oath. So are the rest of us, even if we do not 
ostentatiously declare it. “By this oath, which is 
| the same for all, we are sworn to do ‘impartial 
It is justice, and this justice must be 

There must be no false weights, and 
ino exclusion of proper weights. Therefore, I 
‘cannot allow the quibbles of lawyers on mere 





some half-forgotten song, some early, unfinished | questions of form to sway this judgment against 


dream of fairyland, which is even now twining 
itself in the fibers of memory. But tempus fugit, 
and I must bid you-adieu for this time; but per- 
haps, in some future time, in some future columns 
of this dear old Commonwealth (with the editor’s 
permission) I will talk with you again—if it isa 
rainy day. 





Sumner’s Opinion. 

Senator Sumner, following the example of other 
Senators, filed his opinion of the articles of im- 
peachment. Its great length prevents us from 
publishing it in full, but the following extracts 
will give a good idea of its vigor, thoroughness 
and power :— 

After this survey it is easy for me to declare 
how I shall vote. My duty will be to vote guilty 
on all the articles. If consistent with the rules 
of the Senate I should vote: “Guilty of all, and 
infinitely more.” 

Not doubting that Mr. Stanton was protected 
by the tenure-of-office act, and that he was be- 
lieved to be so by the President, it is clear to me 
that the charges in the first and second articles 
are sustained. These two articles go together. 
I have already said ‘n the course of this opinion 
that the appointment of General Thomas as Sec- 


retary of war ad interim was without authority of 
law, and, under the circumstances, a violation of 


the constitution. Accordingly the third article 
is sustained. 

Then come what are called the conspiracy ar- 
ticles. Here, also, lam clear. Plainly there was 
an agreement between the President and General 
Thomas to get possession of the War-depart- 
ment, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from continu- 
ing in office, and this embraced the control of the 
mails and property belonging to the department, 
all of which was contrary to the tenure-of-office 
act. Intimidations and threats were certainly 
used by one of the conspirators, and, in the case 
of conspiracy, the acts of one are the acts of all. 
The evidence that force was intended is consider- 
able, and all this must be interpreted by the gen- 
eral character of the offender, his menacing 
speeches, and the long series of transgressions 
which preceded this conspiracy. I cannot doubt 
that the conspiracy was to obtain possession of 
the War-department, peaceably if it could, forci- 
bly if it must. As such it was a violation of 
law, worthy of the judgment of the Senate. 
This disposes of the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh articles. 

The eighth article charges that General Thom- 
as was appointed to get the.control of the moneys 
appropriated for the military service and the De- 
partment of War. All this would be an incident 
to the control of the War-department. In get 
ting the control of the latter he would be able to 
wield the former. The evidence applicable to the 
one is also applicable to the other. 

The ninth article opens a different question. 
This charges a wicked purpose to corrupt Gener- 
al Emory and draw him from his military duty. 
Not much passed between the President and the 
General; but it was enough to show that the 
President was playing the part of Iago. There 
was a hypocritical profession of regard for the 
constitution, while he was betraying it. Here 
again his past character explains his purpose, so 
as not to leave any reasonable doubt with regard 
to it. 

Then came the scandalous speeches, proved as 
set forth in the articles, so that even the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Van Winkle] must admit that 
the evidence and the pleading concur. Here is 
no question of form. To my mind this is one of 
the strongest articles. On this alone, without 
anything else, I should deem it my duty to vote 
tor expulsion from office. No person capable of 
such speeches should be allowed to govern this 
country. Itis absurd to tolerate the idea. Be- 
sides being degraded, the country cannot be safe 
in such hands. ‘The speeches are a revelation of 
himself, not materially different from well-known 
incidents; but they serve to exhibit him in his 
true character. They show him to be unfit for 
the official trust he enjoys. ‘They were the utter- 
ances of a drunken man; and yet it does not ap- 
pear that he was drunk. Now, it is according to 
the precedents of our history that a person dis- 
qualified by drunkenness shall be removed from 
office. This was the case of Pickering in 1804. 
But a sober man, whose conduct suggests drunk- 
enness, is as bad at least as it he were drunk. Is 
he not worse? If without the explanation of 
drunkenness, he made such harangues, it seems 
to me that his unfitness for oftice becomes more 
evident, inasmuch as his deplorable condition is 
natural and not abnormal. The drunken man 
has lucid intervals; but where is assurance of a 
lucid interval for this perpetual offender! De- 
rangement is with him the normal condition. 

It is astonishing to find that these infamous ut- 
terances, where ribaldry vies with blasphemy, 
have received a coat of varnish from the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Fessenden), who tells us that 
they were not “‘official;’’ nor did they ‘‘violate 
the constitution, or any provision of the common 
or statute law, either in letter or spirit.”” In 
presence of such apologies for revolting indecen- 
cies it is hard to preserve a proper calmness. 
Were they not uttered? This is enough. The 
drunkenness of Andrew Johnson, when he took 
his oath as a Vice-President, was not ‘‘official;’’ 
but who will say that it was not an impeachable 
offense? And who will say that these expectora- 
tions differ in vileness from that drunkenoess? If 
they did not violate the constitution or any pro- 
vision of the common or statute law, as is apolo- 
getically alleged, I cannot doubt that they viola- 
ted the spirit of alllaws. And then we are fur- 
ther reminded by the apologists of that “freedom 
of speech,” which is a constitutional right; and 
thus, in the name of a great right, we are to give 
a license to utterances that shock the moral sense, 
and are a scandal to human nature. Spirit of 
John Milton! who plead so grandly for this great 
liberty, but would not allow it to be confounded 
with license, speak to save this republic from the 
shame of surrender to this insufferable pretension! 

The eleventh article is the most comprehensive 
of all. In some respects it is an omnium gatherum. 


Here in one mass is what is contained in other | 


articles, and something else beside. Here is an 
allegation of a speech by the President, in which 
he denied that Congress was a Congress; and 
then, in pursuance of this denial, it is alleged 
that he attempted to prevent the execution of the 
tenure-of-otlice act; also of an important clause 
in the army appropriation act; and also of the re- 
construction act; and then the evidence followed 
sustaining completely the allegaticn. The speech 
was made as set forth. The attempt to prevent 
the execution of the tenure-of-office act, who can 
question! The attempt to corrupt General Emo- 
ry is in evidence. The whole history of the 
country shows how earnest the President has been 
to arrest the reconstruction act and generally the 
Congressional scheme of reconstruction. The 
removal of Mr. Stanton was in order to be reliev- 
ed of an impediment to his purpose. I accept- 
this article in gross and in detail. It has been 
proved in all its parts 

In the judgment which I now deliver I cannot 
hesitate. To my vision the path is clear as day. 
Never in history was there a great case more free 
from all just doubt. If Andrew Johnson is not 
guilty, then never was a political offender guilty 
before; and, if his acquittal is taken as a prece- 
dent, never can a political offender be found guilty 
again. proofs are mountainous. Therefore, 
you are now determining whether impeachment 
shall continue a beneficent remedy in the consti- 
tution, or be blotted out forever, and the country 
handed over to the terrible process of revolution 
as its sole protection. If this milder 


Under what influences? On what proofs! You 
wait for something. What? Is it usurpation? 
You have it before you—open, plain, irsolent. 
Is it the abuse of delegated power? 
you have in this offender, hardly less broad than 
the powers he has exercised. Is it the violation 
of law? For more than two years he has set 
your laws at defiance, and when Congress, by a 
special enactment, strove to restrain him, he 
broke forth in rebellion against this constitutional 
authority. Perhaps you ask still for something 


can- | 
not be made effective now, when will it ever be?. 


That, too, make 


\justice. Nor can I shut out from jastice that long 
|list of transgressions explaining and coloring the 
|final act of defiance. Todo so is not to render 
| impartial justice, but to depart from this golden 
‘rule. The oath we have taken is poorly kept if 
|we forget the public safety in devices for the 
icriminal. Above all else, now and forever, is 
| that justice which “‘holds the scales of right with 
even hand.”’ In this sacred name, and in the 
name also of country, that great charity embrac- 
ing so many other charities, I now make the final 
protest against all questions of form at the ex- 
pense of the republic. 

Something also has been said of the people, 
now watching our proceedings with patriot solici- 
tude, and it has been proclaimed that they are 
wrong to intrude their judgment. I do not think 
so. This is a political proceeding which the peo- 
ple at this moment are as competent to decide as 
the Senate. They are the multitudinous jury, 
coming from no small vicinage, but from the 
whole country ; for, on this impeachment, involv- 
ing the public safety, the vicinage is the whole 
country. It is they who have sent us here, as 
their representatives, and in their name to con- 
sult for the common weal. In nothing can we 
escape their judgment, least of all on a question 
like that now before us. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Senate only has heard the evidence. 
The people have heard it also day by day, as it was 
' delivered, and have carefully considered the case on its 
| merits, properly dismissing all apologetic subtle- 
ties. It will be for them to review what has 
been done. ‘They are above the Senate and will 
“‘rejudge its justice.” Thus it has been in other 
cases. The popular superstition which long sur- 
rounded the Supreme Court could not save this 
tribunal from condemnation, amounting some- 
times to execration, when, by an odious judg- 
ment, it undertook to uphold slavery ; and down 
to this day Congress has justly retused to place 
the bust of the Chief Justice, who pronounced 
this judgment inthe hall of that tribunal where 
he presided so long. His predecessors are all 
there in marble; no marble of Taney is there. 
The present trial, like that in the Supreme 
Court, is a battle with slavery. Acquittal is an- 
other Dred Scott decision, and another chapter in 
the barbarism of slavery. How can Senators, 
who are discharging a political function only, ex- 
pect that the vvice of the people will be more 
tender for them than it was for a Chief.Justice, 
pronouncing judgment from the bench of the Su- 
preme Court in the exercise of judicial power? 
His fate we know. Nor learning, nor private 
virtues, nor venerable years could save him from 
justice. Inthe great pillory of history he stands, 
and there he must stand forever. 

The people cannot witness with indifference the 
abandonment of the great Secretary who organ- 
ized their armies against the rebellion and then 
organized victory. Following him gratefully 
| through the trials of the war, they found new oc- 
;casion for gratitude when he stood out alone 
against that wickedness which was litted to power 
on the pistol of an assassin. During these latter 
days, when tyrannical prerogative invaded all, 
he has kept the bridge. When ata similar crisis 
of English history Hampden stood out against 
the power of the Crown, it is recorded by the 
contemporary historian, Clarendon, that ‘he be- 
came the argument of all tongues; every man 
inquiring who and what he was, that durst at his 
own charge support the liberty and property of 
the kingdom and rescue his country from being 
made a prey to the court.’’ Such things are alsu 
said with equal force of our Secretary. Nor is it 
fcrgotten that the Senate, by two solemn votes of 
more than two-thirds, has twice instructed him 
to stay at the War-department, the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The people will 
not easily understand on what principle of con- 
stitution, law or morals, the Senate can twice in- 
struct the Secretary to stay, and then, by another 
vote, deliberately surrender him a prey to Presi- 
dential tyranny. Talk of a somersault; talk of 
self-stultification; are not both here! God save 
me from participation in this disastrous wrong, 
and may He temper it kindly to our afflicted 
country. 

For myself, I cannot despair of the republic. 
It is a life-boat, which wind and wave cannot 
sink; but it may suffer much and be beaten by 
storms. Allthis I clearly see before us if you 
fail to displace an unfit commander, whose power 
is a peril and a shame. 

Alas! for all the evil that must break upon the 
country, especially in the suffering South, as it 
goes forth that this bad man is confirmed in the 
prerogatives he has usurped. 

AJas! for that peace and reconciliation, the long- 
ing of good men, now postponed. 

Alas! for that security so important to all, as 
the only foundation on which to build, politically 
or financially. his, too, is postponed. How 
can people found a government or plant or buy 
unless they are first secure ? 

Alas! for the republic, degraded as never be- 
|fore, while the whiskey-ring holds its orgy of 
‘corruption and the Kuklux Kian holds its orgy 
ot blood. 

Alas! for the hearts of the people bruised to 
unutterable sadness, as they witness the cruel 
tyranny installed anew. 

Alas! for that race so long oppressed, butat last 
redeemed from bondage, now plunged back into 
another hell of torment. 

Alas! for the Unionists, white and black alike, 
who have trusted to our flag. You now surren- 
der them to those persecutors, whose representa- 
jtive is before you for judgment._ They are the 
jlast in my thoughts, as 1 pronounce that vote 
which is too feeble to save them from intolerable 
wrong and outrage. They are fellow-citizens of a 
/common country, brethren of acommon humanity. 
| I offer them, at this terrible moment, the sympathy 
‘and fellowship of a heart that suffers with them. 
| So just a cause cannot be lost. Meanwhile, may 
| they tind in themselves and in the goodness of an 
‘overruling Providence that rescue and protection 
| which the Senate refuses to give. 
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‘Johnson in 1860 on the Powers of 
the Senate. 
| In whatever official position Andrew Johns n 
| may be. he always endeavors, for the time being, 
to magnify his office, and make the utmost of its 
powers and prerogatives. Now that he is in the 
Presidency, he seems controlled by an egotistical 
‘desire to absorb nearly all the powers of the gov- 
ernment in himself as the Executive, leaving com- 
paratively little to be accomplished by the other 
departments, whether legislative or judicial, and, 
indeed, leaving practically nothing, so far as final 
enforcement is concerned. Such is substantially 
his assumption in his tormal answer to the im- 
peachment charges. And the Senate by acquit- 
ting him virtually leaves him with a clear field for 
the exercise of his usurped authority! But when 
in the United States Senate, some six and-a-halt 
years ago, he claimed for that body, instead of 
the Presidency, the ultimate and controlling sov- 
ereignty. Witness the following language in his 
speech of December 15, 1860, in reply to the ar- 
guments of those Senators who advocated seces- 
sion because of the election of Lincoln, whom they 
' stigmatized as a sectional President :— 

“We are for remaining in the Union and fight- 
ing the battle like men... .Why should we re- 
treat? Because Mr. Lincoln has been elected 
President of the United States! .. .Have we not 
got the brakes in our hands? Have we not got the 

? Wehave. Let South Carolina send her 
Senators back; let all the Senators come; and on 
the fourth of March next we shall have a majority 
of six in this body against him. This successful, 
sectional candidate, who is in a minority of a mil- 


lion, or nearly so, on the popular vote, cannot 
his Cabinet on the fourth of March next, un- 
less this Senate will permit him. 

“Can Mr. Lincoln send a foreign minister, or 
‘even a consul, abroad, unless he receives the sanction 
of the Senate? Can he appoint a postmaster whose 
salary is over a thousand dollars a year without 
, the consent of the Senate ?"’ — Speeches, — Little & 
' Brown’ s edition—pages 168-9-70. 





in the foregoing extract! 





Andrew Johnson. 


fully held guilty in the popular judgment. 


thy :— 





if he had not been acquitted? 
tion’s judgment, settled and fixed? 
Burr was guilty of treason, notwithstanding he was 
ACQUITTED by a court and jury. 

‘*The case of John Smith has already been stated 
to the Senate. A true bill had been found against 
him for his connection with Burr’s treason, but 
upon a technicality, the proof not being made out 
according to the constitution, and Burr having 
been tried first and acquitted, the bill against 
Smith was quashed, as he was only an accom- 
plice.... ButJohn Smith was a Senator, and 
jhe came here to this body. He came again to 
take his seat in the Senate of the United States, 
and what did the Senate do? They took up his 
case; they investigated it. Mr. Adams made a 
report, able, full, complete. I may say he came 
well-nigh exhausting the whole subject. The 
committee reported a resolution for his expulsion, 
and how did the vote stand? It is true that Mr. 
Smith was not expelled for the want of some little 
formality in this body, the vote standing 19 to 10. 
It only lacked ONE VOTE to PUT HIM OUT by a TWo- 
THIRDS MAJORITY, according to the requirements 
of the constitution. What was the JUDGMENT OF 
THE NATION? Jt was that Jolin Smith was an ac- 
complice of Burr, and the Senate condemned an 
almost expelled him, not narrowing itself down to 
those rules and technicalities that are resorted to 
in courts, and by which CRIMINALS ESCAPE.”’— See 
Speeches of ps gs Ey President U. S.—Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown § Co.—1866.— Pages 4183-14-17. 
Let the great criminal, Andy, ponder well this 
picture of himself which he chalked out in du- 
plicate—first, on the back of Aaron Burr; then 
on the back of that universal scape-goat, John 

ad 


Smith! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 








Platform. 


|CRITICIZED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF GERMAN 
RADICALS. 


Wasnuincton, D. C., May 28, 1868. 
Fprtor or Commonweattn:—The Republi- 
can platform framed by the Chicago Convention 
on the 2lst of May, although representing some 
worthy and humane principles, yet in other rela- 
tions betrays a timidity, ambiguity and a gen- 
eral unmanliness. What is the object of a na- 
tional platform made in behalf of a progressive 
party? The platform should, first of all, contain 
a historical summary of the advancement of the 
party for the past four years ; then it should declare 
and untold new ideas, new projects and a more 
extended aim for the progressive activity of the 
party in future. Of chese essential parts the Re- 
publican platform has supplied but the former; 
the latter remains blank. Let us consider several 
of its provisions. The second article of the plat- 
form states and establishes the following :— 
“The guaranty by Congress of equal suffrage 
to all loyal men at the South, was demanded by 
every consideration of public safety, of gratitude 
and of justice, and must be maintained; while the 
question of suffrage in all the loyal States properly 
belongs to the people of those States.” 
The distinction herein made between the North 
and South, which may be based on the reconstruc- 
tion of the South, is unworthy of a convention, 
which has due regard for principle, and is placing 
the arithmetical problem of vote-catching over 
principle! This provision of the platform like- 
wise comes in conflict with the constitution of 
the United States, Art. 4, Sec. 2, viz.:— 

“The citizens of each State, shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” 

When, therefore, colored citizens of Southern 
States emigrate to the Northern States—accord- 
ing to the above article of the constitution—they 
are evidently entitled to vote in those Northern 
States, inasmuch as they cannot lose nor be de- 
prived of those privilges andimmunities. Never- 
theless, the Northern States prohibit negro suf- 
fiage, and the Republican platform declares in vio- 
lation of the constitution :— 

“The question of suffrage in all the loyal (North- 
ern) States belongs to the people of those States.” 
The Republican platform relapses into the van- 
quished and antiquated State rights doctrine, so 
that in this it identifies itself with the reactiona- 
ry Democratic party. The constitution provides 
further :— 

“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.”’ 

What is a republican form of government? It 
is one which implies the consent of all the governed 
to its acts; in this it is agreeing with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘True justice in a democra- 
cy recognizes all men as equal before the law; 
where only one part of the citizens are sovereign 
and the remainder subjects, no democracy, but 
‘an aristocracy, exists. A privileged class always 
| makes an inequality of the law. The Republican 
' platform sanctions this injustice, while its final 
general reference to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence does not alter or repeal the above article of 
the platform. 

Morever, in national elections Congress has the 
power to regulate the right of suffrage, as may 
be securely inferred from the constitution, Art. 

1, Sec. 4, (regulating the manner, etc., of elections), 
‘and Art. 1, Sec. 18 (making all laws necessary 
' and proper for carrying into execution all powers 
| vested in the government). For to have given 
|to the States exclusive power of regulating elec- 

tions for the national government, would have 
‘Jeft the existence of the national government at 
‘their mercy. Congress is a branch of the gov- 
‘ernment, and must have the power of preserving 
i its own existence, by determining the means and 
| ways of its elections or the right of suffrage. 

| Why did not the Republican platform appeal fo 

Congress, instead to the State rights, for an amend- 
' ment to the constitution providinz for equal suf- 
‘frage in national, ‘‘State’’ and local elections 
‘throughout the whole Union? 

The Republican Congress, in regard to the 
| question of negro suffrage, is far in advance of 
| the National Convention, which resembles Tom 
Long, the hobbling carrier. It is the duty of Con- 
| gress to amend these wrongs; before the cam- 
paign is bezun, pass an amendment of impar- 
‘tial suffrage to be voted upon hereafter ty the 
| Legislatures of the several States, and not to leave 





The tenure-of-office bill, which Johnson (we 
fear, too successfully!) has sought to override, is, imperative duty to solve and define the burning, 
merely the embodiment in a statute of the very bitter conflict of powers between the Execu- 
principle which he himself emphatically announced | tive and Congress. 


Andrew Johnson’s Judgment upon 


Though the faithless and perfidious President | 
is at length formally acquitted on the impeach. | 
ment charges, he may, nevertheless, according to 
his own deliberately expressed opinion, be right- | 
Let 
him be estimated by the rule which he himself) 
has prescribed. And here it is, in the following | 
extract, from his speech in the United States Sen- 
ate, January 31, 1862, on the expulsion of Jesse. 
D. Bright, with whom he is now in full sympa- | 


Features of the National Republican | 


The National Convention in ‘Chicago had the 


For three years this conflict 
exists, and has been the cause of the impeachment 
of the President. The platform acknowledges in 

| no direct manner this cuntlict in vindicating the 

| supreme power of Congress; and yet the Demo- 

‘cratic and Republican parties have been constant- 

| ly combatting each other over this very question. 

In Congress the Democratic party endeavored to 

extend the power of the Executive and justify its 

'usurpations; the Republicans, on the other hand, 

| to limit it; the Democrats declared the Executive 

| coordinate and independent; the Republicans vin- 
| dicated Congress as the supreme power of the 
land. Kent declares: The Legislative power is 

| the supreme power in the State. During the im- 


“Ts there a Senator here who would have voted | peachment eal, where the Condlict: of the - 
to allow Aaron Burr to take a seat in the Senate Powers was discussed, Wilson of Iowa, said: 
after his acquittal by a courtandjury? No; there; ‘‘It is indispensable to the maintenance of the 
is not a Senator who would have done it. Aaron republican form of government that the executive 
} Burr was tried in court, and he was found not 
guilty; he was turned loose; but was the public * eee : 
Judgment of this nation less satisfied of his guilt than *€, to the legislative power; the law making 
‘v hat is the na-| power is the supreme power of the-tand, through 
That Aaron | 


power should be subject to the will of the nation, 


which the will of the nation is expressed.’’ Bout- 
| weil declared in his argument: Under the consti- 
; tution the Legislature is clothed with authority to 
'make all laws, necessary and proper, carrying 
‘into execution the executive and ju-licial power; 
| the Legislature has therefore the original power, 
| by which it can set and keep itself in motion, 
while the executive and judicial power are con- 
| stantly dependent upon the legislative, etc. 
Jn fact, while the conflict between these two 
| powers is continuing with all its intensity and 
| fury, the National Convention appears to have 
| totally ignored this conflict, as ifit saw not the for- 
| ests on account of the trees; and yet it was its duty, 
‘not only to express its acknowledgment to the 
| Republican Congress, but also to vindicate in it the 
| Supreme power of the land. 
Furthermore, the Republican National Conven- 
tion, honoring the name of the lamented Abraham 
| Lincoln and nominating Gen. Grant to the Presi- 


/dency, became guilty of the greatest ingratitude 
| towards a man who, in organizing the grand army 
| of the republic organized victory—and victory 
| was union and freedom;—who accomplished the 
most herculean task during the war for rebellion; 
who even retained possession of the war-oflice 
with the greatest self sacrifice, only on accuunt of 
the Republican party, till compelled to relinquish 
the armory. I mean Edwin M. Stanton. 

I deem it also necessary to allade to the loose, 
vague mauner of expression of Art. 3, of the plat- 
form, in conformity to which the U. S. bends 
shall be paid, not only according to the letter but 
the spirit of the laws; viz., in gold or in green- 
backs. But as the greatest controversy exists 
between the letter and spirit of the law, was it 
not preferable and proper to adopt the resolution 
of the National Board of ‘l'rade at Boston, that 
the bonds shall be redeemed as soon as a re- 
demption of specie payment is admissible and pos- 
sible? 

Finally, the public education in the Sorth, the 
most important element of reconstruction, did 
not find one word of support in the Republican 
platform, though the emancipation without edu- 
cation is really barbarism or serfdom. 

Cari Roeser. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS... 

Doubly False.—By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens.—Phil- 
adelphia, T. B. Peterson § Brothers.—Boston, for 
sale by Ive §- Shepard.—lf one has a relish for 
the vivid and picturesque, for gorgeous uphols- 
tery and marvelous appareling, for gold and pearls 
and all barbaric splendors of description; if one 
likes to thread a labyrinth of crime and fraud, of 
matchless treachery carried out w.th matchless 
audacity, wicked beauty triumphing over and 
tormenting amiable and virtuous beauty; more- 
over, if one is young enough not to be over-fastid- 
ious with regard to style, and good-natured 
enough not to demand much in the way of rea- 
son and probability; in short, if one likes to be 
tossed from sensation t» sensation without rest or 
respite through five-hundred and fifty-six pages 
octavo, beginning with fire and shipwreck, and 
ending with a most satisfactory suicide, let him 
read the book with the above attractive title. 
We can commend him to nothing better in its 
way. — 

The Myths of the New World: A Treatise upon 
the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race in 
America.—By Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., 
Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, etc. 
New York, Leypoldt §- Holt. —1868.—We have here 
a really conscientious study, made by a compe- 
tent scholar, of an exceedingly interesting sub- 
ject. Dr. Brinton combines many qualifications 
for his task. In the first place, he knows the 
facts, and knows them with that accustomed fa- 
miliarity which differs much from the knowledge 
of one, who should merely have read up, in order 
to write, upon the matter. Again, he has di- 
gested his facts by due reflection upon them, not 
only giving them an order in his mind, but arriv- 
ing at their general purport. His treatise accord- 
ingly has the three great merits of clearness, 
brevity and completeness. Lastly, he brings to 
h's work a singularly sound mind. We have 
seldom read a book so free as this from all crotch- 
ets, whether those of scepticism on the one hand, 
or of provincial bigotry on the other. In this re- 
spect even Max Miiller might take a lesson from 
him. In fine, it is a book of such unusual merit 
that inattention to it would be discreditable to 
| the American people. 

Hurd & Houghton have published in a small 
volume Mr. Albert G. Browne's Sketch of the 
Life of Governor Andrew, which originally came 
outin the North American Review, but has since 
been revised and enlarged. The author has 
| drawn much from the reminiscences of Mr. Bird, 
| published some time ago in the Commonwealth ; he 
| has also made use of Dr. Clarke’s article in Har- 
| per’s Magazine, and other papers, which have ap- 
| peared since the original Sketch was prepared. 
| As it stands, it is now much less open to criticism 
' than in its first form, and will be considered asa 
valuable study for the more extended biography 
‘of a noble man. 
Governor Andrew is appended to the memoir, 
| which is sold in Boston by W. H. Piper. 
| Roberts Brothers have issued another of their 
pleasing translations from the French. ‘This time 
‘it is a collection of some of the essays of Sainte 
' Beuve, describing a few of the celebrated women of 
| France. Beginning with Madame de Sévigné, the 
| collection ends with Madame Krudener, of whom 
next to nothing is known out of France. The 
same may be said of Madame de Souza, and one 
or two others sketched in the book. But so 
charming is the spirit and style of Sainte Beuve, 
that we read of the unknown, with as much inter- 
est asof theknown. The translation is tolerably 
good, but not perfect; it is by Miss Preston, who 
does not seem to verify the English quotations 
by referring to English books, and continually 
cites the memoirs of Gouverneur Morris as his 

















The Valedictory Address of | 


' she sometimes fails to catch the delicate meaning 


of her author, than whom no writer needs to be 
more carefully read, in order that none of his 
thought may escape notice. 

Camors, or Life under the New Empire.—From 
the French of Octave Feuillet-—This book is pub- 
lished by Bullock & Co., 483 Broom street, New 
York. It may be considered a sort of experience 
written by one’s self as he pursues his own personal 
ends, and made every circumstance in life conduce 
to his happiness, caprice or whim, under a sense 
[of high honor which stood in place of religious 
|principle. Camors was the son of a distinguished 
Paris gentlemen, who had become disgusted with 
the world affer drinking of its pleasures to their 
dregs, and then committed suicide. He leaves a 
note to his son as a dying bequest. As it givesa 
little insight into the hidden motives which con- 
trol that mercurial people, we give an extract or 
two from his dying advice :— 

‘*Use woman for your pleasure, man, for your 
advancement ; but under no circumstances do any- 
thing ignoble. Do not enter into any engage- 
ments with the reigning government. Each gen- 
eration must have its own . Prepare your- 
self from atur to take the lead in it. Deo not mar- 
ry, unless some superior interest shall impel you 
todoso. In that event have no children. Have 
no intimate friends. Czsar, having grown old, 
had a friend. It was Brutus! Contempt for men 
is the beginning of wisdom. 

“In politics, my son, you are not ignorant that 
we all take our principles trom our temperaments. 
The bilious are demagogues; the sanguine, dem- 
ocrats; the nervous, aristocrats. Yeu are both 
sanguine and nervous,—an excellent constitution, 
for it gives youa choice. You may, for example, 
be an aristocrat in regard to yourself personally, 
and, at the same time, a democrat in relation to 
others; and in that you will not be exceptional.” 


Interspersed through the book are many shrewd 
observations such as, “There are people who at- 
tach themselves to a party by their virtues; oth- 
ers, again, by their vices. There exists no recog- 
nized political party which does not contain some 
true principle; at the same time there is not one 
which cannot serve as a pretext, as a hope and 
tefuge for the basest passions of our nature.” 
Notwithstanding all that is worthy in this book, 
its ideas and incidents rather shock onr puritanic 
tastes. Its story is, however, written with vigor, 
and the mind of the reader is kept in strain, in 
the expectation of denouements, which never 
come except in imagination. 














Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
Wm. A. Crafts, assistant clerk of the House of 
Representatives, has written a life of Gen. Grant 
for popular circulation. 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler has recently lost one 
of his children. He writes to the Independent 
about it as follows :— 
‘‘We are all prone to magnify our sorrows; but 
I am sure that the hundreds who now recall the 
exquisitely beautiful face of our twin-boy Geor- 
gie, as he was led with his little mate through the 
streets of Brooklyn, and through the park at Sar- 
atoga last summer, will say that the loss of such 
& treasure is a sorrow too deep for words to 
guage.” 
Many another father has lost a boy with an ‘“‘ex- 
quisitely beautiful face,” but, says the New York 
Mail, he never thought of writing to a newspa- 
per about it. 
Robert Douglas, eldest son of the late Stephen 
A. Douglas, has been offered the position of Pri- 
vate Secretary to Gov. Holden, of North Caroli- 
na. Both Robert and Stephen A. Douglas, Jun., 
inherit much of the talent of their distinguished 
father. They were carefully and thoroughly in- 
structed in the rudiments of French, Latin, etc., 
by the widow of Senator D. (now Mrs. Gen. 
Williams), and subsequently went through the 
customary course at Georgetown College. The 
mother of the young gentlemen was a native of 
North Carolina, hence, perhaps, a disposition of 
Robert to commence the battle of life in that State. 
London Assurance.— A formidable rival — in 
its own conceit—of the New York Nation, isa 
new London weekly called The Censor. It will 
contain ‘‘Notes, essays and comments on all mat- 
ters which can interest society, and its contribu- 
tors will be writers of acknowledged merit.” It 
is to be ‘‘A Miscellany of Satire, Literature, Poli- 
tics, Art avd Social Ethics; illuminated by Hon- 
esty, illustrated by Wit, and ornamented by Epi- 
gram. In it will be found Good Sense, Plain 
Speaking and Clear Thinking. It will be written, 
to quote Thackeray, ‘‘by Gentlemen for Gentle- 
men;” will always be found on the side of Virtue 
and Wisdom; will season its pages with Humor 
and Good Humor; and be ever outspoken and 
straightforward both in jest and in earnest.’”” We 
heartily wieh Zhe Censor success in his rew 
career, and would suggest as a good step to be 
taken that some foreigner, say a Frenchman, 
Prussian or American, be made editor-in-chief, in 
order to give the new journal a precise adaptation 
to the needs of the English public. We could 
spare the editor of the Nation, but he is too Eng- 
lish to edit a London journal. 
The poet, Longfellow, sailed from’ New York 
jon Wednesday last, for the purpose of spending 
‘a year or two abroad in Europe. At a private 
| farewell dinner given to the poet, the following 
tribute was read, which speaks the sentiment of 
the whole country :— 
Our poet, who has taught the western breeze 
To waft his songs before him o’er the seas, 
Will find them wheresoe’er his wanderings 
reach, 
Borne on the spreading tide of English speech 
Twin with the rhythmic waves that kiss the far- 
thest beach. 
Where shall the singing bird a stranger be 
That finds a nest for him in every tree? 
How shall he travel who can never go 
Where his own voice the echoes do not know, 
Where his own garden-flowers no longer learn to 
grow? 
Ah gentlest soul! how gracious, how benign 
Breathes through our troubled life that voice 
of thine, 
Filled with a sweetness born of happier 
spheres, 
That wins and warms, that kindles, softens, 








{ cheers, 
' That calms the wildest woe and stays the bitterest 


} 











it to the uneducated mass of the people for half a 
 paoron longer. 


memorial, which isa little abeurd. We think, too, 


tears! 
Forgive the simple words that sound like 


raise; 

The aia before me dims my gilded phrase; 
Our speech at best is half alive and cold, 
And save that tenderer momenta make us bold 

Our whitening lips would close, their truest truth 
untold. 

We who behold our autumn sun below 

The Scorpion’s sign, against the archer’s bow, 

Know well what parting means of friend from 
friend; 

After the snows no freshening dews descend, 

what the frost has marred, the sunshine will 
not mend. 

So we all count the months, the weeks, the 
days ‘ 

That keep tiee from us in unwonted ways, 

Grudging to alien hearths our widowed time; 

And one unwinds a clew of artless rhyme , 

To track thee, fullowing still through each remot- 

est clime. 


And 


The more than golden freight that floats with 
thee! 

And know, whatever welcome thou shalt 
find— 

_— hast won the hearts of half man- 


ki — 
The proudest, fondest love thou leavest still be 
hind! 0. W. 
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The Presidential Campaign. 


& ere 
NTERVIEWS OF COMMITTEES WITH GEN. GRANT 
si AND SPEAKER COLFAX. 


THE SPEECHES ON TIIE OCCASION. 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The Committee of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Con- 
vention called on Gen. Grant Monday afternoon 
at the Army headquarters, Washington, and pre- 
sented him with a copy of the platform of prin- 
ciples of their convention. Col. Henry C. Alli- 
man, of Pennsylvania, addressed the General in 
a complimentary manner. Gen. Grant then spoke 
briefly in reply as follows :— 

SPEECH OF GENERAL GRANT. 

Gentlemen of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Conven- 
tion,—I will say, while it was never a desire of 
mine to be a candidate for political office, it af- 
fords me great gratification to feel that I have the 
support of those who were with me in the war. 
If 1 did not feel that I had the confidence of 
those, I would feel less desirous of accepting the 
position. The acceptance of the office is not 
a matter of choice but of duty, and hoping that 
having accepted the nomination, I will receive 
your aid till next November, I must thank you, 
gentlemen, for the honor you have conferred up- 
on me. : : 

At 2 o’clock the same committee were received 
by Mr. Colfax in the Speaker's room at the Cap- 
itol. After a few brief remarks from Col. Alli- 
man, Mr. Colfax responded briefly :— 

REMARKS OF MR. COLFAX. : 

He alluded in striking terms to the perils by 
land and sea which were endured by the soldiers 
and sailors of the Union in defense of the consti- 
tution and flag of their country. Thanking the 
committee, who represented the survivors of the 
heroic defenders of the Union, for this expression 
of their esteem and regard, he closed with the as- 
surance that if the ballot-box should ratify the 
nominations at Chicago, his fidelity to principle 
and devotion to the Union would show that their 
confidence had not been misplaced. : 

A copy of the platform of principles was pre- 
sented to him and the committee retired. 

NATIONAL UNION REPUBLICAN, 

The committee appointed at the National Un- 
ion Republican Convention at Chicago to notify 
Gen. Grant and Speaker Colfax of their nomina- 
tion, visited the General’s house in Washington 
Jast evening. Gen. Grant occupied a position at 
the end of the parlor, Speaker Colfax, Mrs. Grant, 
the Speaker’s mother and sister, and the ladies 
of the household standing at the right of the 
General. Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, Gen. Lo- 
yan, members of Grant’s staff, and other promi- 
nent gentlemen, were at the General’s left. 

At twenty minutes past eight, Gov. Hawley 
stepped forward and read the address of the com- 
mittee. To this Gen. Grant responded, as fol- 
ows :— 

ACCEPTANCE OF GEN. GRANT. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National 
Union Convention,—I will endeavor in a very 
short time to write you a letter accepting the 
trust which you have imposed upon me. [Ap- 
plause.] And having confidence in you I will 
say little orally further than to thank you for the 
unanimity with which you have selected me for 
the office you have. Let me say in addition that 
I looked on during the progress of your proceed- 
ings in Chicago with a good deal of interest, and 
am highly gratified with the harmony and unan- 
imity which seemed to have governed all your 
proceedings; and if chosen to fill the high office 
which you have selected me, for I will give to its 
duties the same energy, the same spirit, the same 
will that L have given to the performanc: of all 
the duties that have devolved upon me hereto- 
fore. Whether I will be able to perform the du- 
ties to your entire satisfaction will be for time to 
determine. You have truly said, however, in 
the course of your address, that I shall have no 
policy of my own to enforce against the will of 
the people. 

Governor ilawley then delivered an address to 
Mr. Colfax, who replied as follows :— 

SPEAKER COLFAX’S ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr. President Hawley and Gentlemen,—Nistory 
has already proclaimed that the victories of the 
party you represent during the recent struggle 
were always increased by a confidence in the na- 
tional cause, while its reverses and disasters al- 
ways increased the national peril. Itis no light 
tribute therefore to the millions of Republicans 


of the forty-two States and Territories, repre- | 


sented in the Chicago convention, that our or- 
ganization bas been so inseparably woven with 
the best interests of the nation that the triumph 
and reverses of the one were the triumph and re- 
verses of the other. Since the General of our 
armies, with his heroic followers, crushed the re- 
bellion, the key-note of our policy, that loyalty 
should govern what loyalty preserved, has been 
worthy of our honored record in the war. 

Cordially agreeing with you in the platform of 
principles adopted at the Chicago convention, and 
with the resolutions thereto attached, I accept 
the nomination with which I have been honored, 
and will hereatter indicate to you that acceptance 
in the more formal manner which usage seems to 
require. [Applause.] 

Great enthusiasm and excitement followed, and 
the General and Speaker Colfax had a pleasant 
word for all. A fine collation, which had been 
spread in the dining-room, closed the proceedings. 
THE CHICAGO NOMINATIONS.—FORMAL ACCEPT- 

ANCES BY GEN. GRANT AND SPEAKER COLFAX. 

Wasuincron, June 1.—The following is Gen. 
Grant’s reply to his nomination by the National 
Union Republicans in convention at Chicago:— 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 29, 1863. 

To General Joseph R. Hawley, President of the 
National Union Republican Convention:— ~ 

In formally receiving the nomination of the 
National Union Republican Convention of the 
2ist of May, instant, it seems proper that some 
statement of my views, beyond the mere accept- 
ance of the nomination, should be expressed. 
The proceedings of the convention were marked 
with wisdom, moderation and patriotism, and. I 
believe, express the feelings of the great mass of 
those who sustained the country through its re- 
cent trials. T indorse their resolutions. If elect- 
ed to the office of President of the United States, 
it will be my endeavor to administer all the laws 
in good faith, with economy and with the view of 
giving peace, quiet and protection everywhere. 
In times like the present it is impossible, or, at 
least, eminently improper, to lay down a policy to 


be adhered to, right or wrong, through an adminis- | 


New political issues, not | : 
I : | prayer, as they breathed their last in some lone- 


tration of four years. 


foreseen, are constantly arising. The views of 


the public on old ones are constantly changing, 
solemn to be enjoyed or shared by those who 


and a purely administrative officer should always 
be left free to execute the will of the people. © 1 
always have respected that will and always. shall. 
Peace and universal prosperity—its sequence— 
with economy of administration, will lighten the 
burden of taxation, while it constantly reduces 
the national debt. Let us have peace. 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
U.S. Grant. 

The following is the reply of Speaker Colfax 
to the committee announcing his nomination by 
the Chicago Convention :— ; 

Wasuinctoys, D. C., May 30, 1868. 

To the Hon. J. BR. Hawley, President of the National 

Union Republican Convention:— — ~ 

Dear Sir:—The platform adopted by the patri- 
otic convention over which you presided, and the 
resolutions, which so happily supplement it, so 
entirely agree with my views as te a just national 
policy, that my thanks are due to the delegates as 


much for this clear and auspicious declaration of | 


principles as for the nomination with which I 
have been honored and which I gratefully accept. 

When the great rebellion which imperiled the 
national existence was at last overthrown, the 
duty of allothers devolving on those entrusted 
with the responsibilities ot legislation evidently 
was to require that the revolted States should be 
readmitted to participation ia the government 


basis as to mcrease and fortity, not to weaken and 
endanger, the strength and power of the nation. 
Certainly no one ought to have claimed that they 
should be readmitted under such a rule that their 
organization as a State could ever again be used, 


authority or to destroy the national unity. This 
principle has been the pole-star of those who have 
intlexibly insisted upon the Congressional policy 
which your convention so cordially indorsed. 
Batted by Executive opposition, and by persis- 


tent refusals to accept any plan of reconstruction | 


proffered by Congress, justice and public safety 
at last combined to teach us that only by an -en- 
largement of suffrage in those States could the de- 


sired end be attained, and that it was even more | 


safe to give the ballot to those who loved the 
Union than to those who had sought ineffectually 
to destroy it. The assured success of this legis- 
jation is being written on the adamant of history, 
and will be our triumphant vindication. 
clearly, too, than ever before, does the nation now 
recognize that the greatest glory of the republic 
is that it throws the shield ot its protection over 
the humblest and weakest of its people, and vin- 
dicates the rights of the poor and powerless as 
faithfully as those of the rich and powerful. I 
rejoice, too, in this connection to find in your plat. 
form the frank and fearless avowal that naturai- 
ized citizens must be protected abroad at every 
hazard as though they were native born. Our 
whole people are foreigners, or descendants of 
foreigners. Our fathers established by arms their 
right to be called a nation. It remains for us to 
establish the right to welcome to our shores all 
who are willing, by oaths of allegiance, to become 


American citizens. Perpetual allegiance, as 
claimed abroad, is only another name fur perpetu- 
al bondage, and would make all slaves to the soi 
where first they saw the light. Our national 
cemeteries ‘ 
fidelity to their adopted land have been sealed in 
the life-blood of thousands upon thousands. 
Should we not then be faithless to the dead, i 
we did not protect their living brethren in the en- 
joyment of that nationality for which, side by side 
with the native born, our soldiers of foreign 
birth laid down their lives? 


duty in time of war should speak so clearly in 
time of peace, tor the maintenance, untarnished, 
of the national honor, national credit and good 
faith as regards its debt, the cost of our national 
existence. 

I do not need to extend this reply by further 
comment on a platform which has elicited such 
hearty approval throughout the land. The debt 
of gratitude it acknowledges to the brave men 
who saved the Union from destruction; the frank 
approval of amnesty, based on repentance and 
loyalty ; the demand for the most thorough econ- 
omy and honesty in government; the sympathy 
of the party of liberty with all throughout the 
world who long for the liberty we here enjoy, 
and the recognition of the sublime principle of 
the Declaration of Independence, are worthy of 
the organization on whose banners they are to be 
written in the coming contest. Its past record 
cannot be blotted out or forgotten. If there had 
been no Republican party, slavery would to-day 
cast its baleful shadow over the republic; if 
there had been no Republican party, a free press 
and free speech would be as unknown from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande as: ten years ago. 
If the Republican party could have been stricken 
from existence when the banner of rebellion was 
uniurled, and when the response of ‘‘no coer- 
cion”’ was heard at the North, we would have 
had no nation to-day. But for the Republican 
party—daring to risk the odium of tax and draft- 
laws—our flag could not have been kept flying 
in the field until the lJong-hoped-for victory came. 
Without a Republican party the civil rights bill 
—the guaranty of equality under the law to the 
humble and the defenseless as well as to the 
strong—would not be to-day upon our national 
statute book. With such inspiration from the 
past, and following the example of the founders 
of the republic, who called the victorious Gen- 
eral of the Revolution to preside over the land 
his triumphs had saved from its enemies, I can- 
not doubt but that our labors will be crowned 
with success, and it will be a success that shall 
bring restored hope, confidence, prosperity and 
progress, South as well as North, West as_ well 
as Kast, and, above all, the blessings, under Prov- 
idence, of national concord and peace. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ScuuyLer Courax. 
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Soldiers’ Graves. 
thousands throughout the land we stood by the 


their peaceful graves. No cannon’s peal, no call 
of drum or bugle, no cheer of victory or wail of 
defeat, nor even this gathering of loving friends 
can ever more disturb their quiet sleep. 

As we stood in contemplation our minds turned 
back to the days when the contending feelings of 
hope and fear, of discouragement and rejoicing, 
held us in sway as the war went on with varying 
furtune. Every night after that commendation 
to the care of heaven, which every true soul de- 
lights in, our thoughts would wander to the blue- 
coated soldiers on the Southern field and the last 


prove how faithfully their oaths of 


| 


On Saturday afternoon last, in common with | 


slumbering ashes of the soldier-dead lying in | 


COMMONWE 


when he strove to overthrow the nation’s power- 
forth leaped her brave defenders, parried the vile 
blows and gained by their death the nation’s life. 
Why then did they die? Because the hour for 
| the irrepressible conflict had come, and without 
' knowing it every soldier, sleeping his last sleep, 
| was God’s instrument to wipe out the guilty stain 
‘of a nation’s sin. 
Beautiful as are the tributes this day paid, bet- 
ter service than flowers, dirge, oration or song 


It was fitting, too, that the representatives of| |) tander shall we do their memories by emu- 


‘lating the spirit, and by carrying on the work 
they so gloriously forwarded. Our patriotic fath- 
ers by their heroic deeds gave birth to our nation. 
Their sons and descendants by an equal valor 
have secured freedom toarace. The great lesson 
which comes home to us is to persevere till the 


‘last great battle of equal righ‘s, equal laws for 


all, of every race and color, shall be fought and 
won, and universal freedom be the birthright of 
every citizen of America. Let the ceremonies of 
| this day be annually perpetuated till that glad ume 
| shall come. 








The Second Resolution. 
There is a clause in the second resolution of 
the Chicago Convention, which reads thus :— 
The whole question of suffrage in all the loyal 





| States properly belongs to the people of those 
| States. 


A more thoughtful reading of the resolutions 


| 
| than we were able to give last week obliges us to 


‘retract somewhat our unqualified remarks in 
| their favor, that this one, at least, may be more 
fully considered. We are aware of the difficulty, 
| owing to the formidable opposition always en- 
| countered when any State has attempted to do 
| justice to the colored man and give him the right 
| of suffrage, of bringing up the national party to 
| this issue. But we are strong in the belief that 
a full, hearty and permanent solution of our diffi- 
culties will never take place till the equal right to 
‘the ballot by every American citizen in every 
| State is secured by the constitution. No State, 
‘no local or party interest, no prejudice or pride 
‘of color, (even so immaculate a color as white) 
can long stand against the republican, democratic 
_and Christian idea of the equality of all men. 
Had we the power, or would Congress heed our 
voice, this day’s sun would not go down before 
‘an amendment to the constitution should be 
| passed and proposed for adoption to the several 
| States of the Union, providing for equal suffrage 
‘in national, State and local elections throughout 
pee State; this, of course, to be done under 


| that power which gives Congress the right to | 


| guarantee to every State a republican form of 
| government. No sophistry is equal to the task 

! of excusing this plain, political duty. 

The expediency which actuated the convention, 

/its failure to put on record the complete logic of 
its own opinions, should not govern Congress. 

Nor should the success of party or our candidates 
| cause us to swerve a hair trom the complete appli- 

| cation of our principles. Better have had no reso- 
| lution at all on the subject. That this opinion is 
| shared in by many others, we only ask our readers 
| to read the communication on our first page of 
| Carl Roser, a very intelligent radical German of 
| Washington, and the following from the Daily 

| Commercial of Wilmington, Del. After publish- 
| ing the second resolution it says :— 


i Ti ’ ij a ¢ F ~ is fe 
lingering eee of PR was breath It will be observed that this has two clauses. 
ing a prayer for their safety and welfare. As the | The first refers to impartial suffrage, the accom- 
earliest moment of day chased sleep from our) plished fact, at the South; the second, to impar- 
. me . . liye © y, TT ‘or 
eyclids, swifter than the lightning’s flash, our lial suffrage proposed at the North. ‘To the form- 
thowaht ld fly fi } town. city or |e, %e Bie our hearty adhesion, along with the 
« ‘J y ¥ . . . 
roughts would Hy from Home, fown, cl'y °F | other resolutions. It is true and appropriate, no 
State, and hover over our soldier boys, and God’s | more and no less than was demanded, as the ex- 
blessing again asked that the day would be well pression of the occasion. But to the second clause 
with them. Their welfare, their interest, and | We sive our emphatic dissent. It is, in the first 
: , | place, not true. It is,a poor and shallow apology 
that of our country, rested upon every loyal man’s . 


in place of the-pertormance of the plain duty of 

bosom, never to be removed till the final victory | the convention. It is not sincere, or if it be, it 

was won. As disaster came, as the morning or indicates the most silly, short-sighted and lame 
the evening paper came crowded with the inci- guilty 
. i . 

dents of battle, and often, as some we knew and © ‘yhe Chicago Convention assembled, knowing 

loved went down, tears filled oureyes, and we went. that impartial suffrage was the great duty of the 


to our daily tasks with a heavier burden. ane + ite thiaki : ‘el 
ee : ssa ifths of its thinking and earnest mnembers felt 

2 p an could be indiffer t , as : 

No rightaninded man could “4 erent to themselves imperatively summoned. They knew 
the toils and sacrifices of our soldiers, and happy | jt was the subject, of all others, upon which they 
is he who can turn his face backward and find | were called to speak. Impeaclhment, in view of 
his heart and his prayers were right. When duty | the events of the fortnight preceding the conven- 

es ittens had fulfilled its mis tion, greatly agitated it, but that was merely a 
scape pga cnt sep eomealmper teed anto ie 8 ™'S- temporary point of policy, while the other is a 
sion, when the last traitorous enemy had thrown “great and important step in the accomplishment 
down his arms, vanquished, and peace, perma. | of the plain duty of the party. Yet, knowing the 
ment peace, ad come, then it was that the | ¢xpectations entertained of it, the convention has 
decidedly, almost insultingly, negatived the pro- 


bravery of our gallant sons attaine!] their true | position so earnestly pressed by every radical Re- 
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buyers, that swindlers, that lobbymen, that bread- 
and-butter politicians, waste none of their despic- 
able arts upon them. They pass them by with 
as keen a scent of the men they are after as the 
vultures show when they fly from sound and 
healthful food to the corrupted carcass on the 
plains. 

Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson, whatever 
else may be said of them, none can deny they are 
true to the cause of freedom, and with an instinct 
true as the polar-needie, they discern and fear- 
lessly obey its high behests. 
| faithful service. They need not wait for posterity 
to do them justice, but should and do receive the 
homage of men who want the duty, which the 
present day demands, well done. 

Thus speaking what we have heard from all 
true men at home concerning both our Senators, 
we would not be deemed invidious if we conclude 
with the following from’ the Philadelphia Press, 
first premising that the extracts from Sumner’s 
opinion alluded to, can be found on the first page 
of our paper, and should be read by all:— 

None of the characters in the drama of im- 
peachment will occupy a more conspicuous and 
honorable figure in history than Charles Sumner 
of Massachusetts. Without doing injustice to 
other statesmen, it can be truly said of him that he 
never mingles personal aspirations with his public 
duties. Others are named as candidates, but 
Charles Sumner prefers the position of the great 
Senator trom Massachusetts. Never obtruding 


support his party in every struggle for principle. 
Protoundly philosophic, he never wavers from his 
duty to the Republican organization, and is never 


estimate. But for his example, the tide of con- 
servatism mighthave secured more converts than 
Fessenden in New England. The Senatorial 
labors of this gentleman are prodigious. 
absent from his seat, a participant in every de- 
bate, his written and his oral speeches are models 
of caretul thought and classic elaboration. 

He yesterday filed his opinion on the articles of 
impeachment. It is very elaborate, and does not 


Senator. The special pleading of cold casuists 
and heartless lawyers against Andrew Jolinson’s 


examined and excoriated, while the right of the 


boldly asserted. 

We regret our inability to publish it entire. 
As it would consnme at least twenty columns of 
the Press, we content ourselves with some ex- 
tracts. It will be seen that in the conclusion he 
vindicates the right of the people to sit in judg- 
meuton the Senate, and compares acquittal to 
the Dred Scott decision, which the American 
masses did not hesitate tocondemn. The faithful 
chronicler of these times will not fail to record 
the fact that down to the present day there is no 
bust of Roger B. ‘Taney in the Supreme Court 
room. 
just as it is beautiful. 





The “Irish Republic.” 


interest of the Irish portion of the community. 
Its sympathies are with the Fenians, although it 
wages undying wartare upon many of their im- 
practicable schemes, suc': as the invasion of 
Canada, and others. As its name would indi- 
cate, itis the advocate of liberty for all classes, 
believing dat the best way for securing the sym- 





patriots of Ireland. In thus pursuing its work, 
ithas encountered the deadly opposition of the 
politico-religious press, such as the Boston 7 dot, 
New York Vullct, and similar journals, but it de- 


All honor for their, 


himself upon conventions, he is always ready to | 


backward in sustaining its measures and its men. | 
The value of one such leader, in such a crisis as | 
that through which we are passing, is far beyond | 


Never | 


fall behind any of the best efforts of the great | 


punishment for measureless crimes is fearlessly | 


people to sit in judgment over all such cases is | 


The tribute to Edwin M. Stanton is as | 


This is a paper published in New York in the | 


| pathy of the American people for the struggling | 


6, 


\linois furnishing the Presidential, and Indiana 

} ae r: > . . P . 

| furnishing the Vice-Presidential candidates. The 
East bows in submission to the great West. 


been contending for, during the last six or eight 
years, are again to be sustained. 

I doubt not that the deep seated devotion of 
out patriots, which bas saved our country in the 
past will save it in the future. 

The Democratic party who had never a word 
of encouragement tur our soldiers, would now 


have us repudiat’ our sacred promises; would | 
| expressed a desire, during 


have us destroy our credit at home and abroad. 


ber. But that purty has fallen from its high posi- 
tion—has becorie ¢ party to treason and on the 
_ side of the enenies of our country. 

| The Republicin party has come up to take the 
‘side of justice and right. That party should cast 
out deserters and timid compromisers, and with 


bold, decisive men like Grant as their leader, they | 


| will march on to certain victory. 

| ‘The speaker referred to the work of the Re- 
| publican party. While yet carrying on the war, 
| it built the great Pacific Railroad—had granted 
|to the young men of the country free home- 
steads in the great West. 


| what it had done for him. \ 
| Gen. Grant is our leader,—Gen. Grant, who 
| never knew defeat, who has a goof knowledge of 
| men, and knows how to carry out his ideas. 
Standing by his side is Schuyler Colfax, a 
| young man who _ has risen by his own exertions, 
and now stands in the front rank among his asso- 
'ciates. Our noble party could not have nobler 
leaders. For what are we contending! Weare 
contending that from sea to sea, across this broad 
domain, every man shall have a right to his own 
labor—that here no slave shall ever tread. We 
have reason to be proud of our party. It has 
given the boon of freedom to a race of men. 
After a glowing tribute to the Northwest, and 
an eloquent appeal that the party be true to its 
purposes and its duties, the speaker closed, his 
speech having been received with repeated and 
enthusiastic applacse. 





Speech of Senator Ross. 

The recent apologetic speech of this recreant 
man, who misrepresents Kansas in the Senate, is 
decidedly a curiosity. It wouid seem as if some 
merciless wag had written it and induced him to 


| the Senate Chamber, for the purpose of poking fun 
at him. 
vote for some of the articles of impeachment as late 


| as a day or two before the vote was taken. 


guments pro and con, and the court had adjourned a 


| few days for the preparation of speeches inexplana- , 


| tion of votes to be given. Then, in less than 
' 


voted the other way! Does he expect any body 

to give him credit for both mental capacity and 

moral honesty / Ofvone or the other he must be 

| sadly deficient. . 

| Observe how completely he stultifies himself 

in the two following passages taken from one and 

| the same speech :— 

! 
porta portion of the articles of impeachment, nov that 
Ihave given numbers of those who approached 

; me on that subject to understand that such was 

| my intention; but, sir, does that debar me from 

| changing that purpose, when I become convinced 
that a wrong is to be perpretated by carrying it 

/out! 

Somewhat further on he says :— 

Mr. President, I feel that this charge is heralded 
over the land, and evidence ostentatiously sought 
}to sustain it, to make me a scapegoat for the 
| egregious blunders, weaknesses and hates which have 


characterized this whole impeachment movement itself 


| statesmanship of which the party has ever been 


| Republican party ; that to its accomplishment four- | 


fies them and their power, and combats their 
ideas with true Irish zeal and with great ability. 
The claim of the Catholic priesthood, that na- 


time. 





. . . PEt 
opposed as mouarclical in its tendency, and anti- ‘and he had two or three days to consider the sub- 
republican. In their last issue they say :— 

But we charge the journals in question with 
| being engaged in this business; with pretending 
| to advocate the rights of this nationality wiile 
they are really using it as a means by which to ‘ment’ as “itself a stupid blunder froi its incep- 


” 


ject, he had deliberately concluded to vote for 
some portion of the articles, when he at the same 
time considered the “whole impeachment move- 


| eflect other and unworthy objects, and thereby | tion. 
| isolating it, as a ps of their objec | ‘ 

isolating it, as a part of their o iject, from the What a jewel of a Senator! 
sympathies of the American people—as_ they | 
lave already isolated it in Hurope—and stripping 
it of all moral support. 

We seck no collision with these knaves; on 
the contrary, we would give them a wide birth; 
but they are squatted full in the steep road by | 
which we have to pass to our destination.. How | George W. Julian, of Indiana, with having 

. i] 
can we avoid them ¢ | sought to induce Vinnie Ream to influence Ross 

What American newspaper would dare to say | to vote for Johnson’s conviction, and tauntingly 

to the American people, Your nationality and led hi inf he H ; 
. . . . | ¢ > > 20 : acrs 

your religion are one, and your nationality must | C@#¢¢ Upon him to inform the House of the facts. 

be subject to your religion! This is the doc- | In doing so, however, Morgar caught a Tartar, as 

trine the journals we speak of are continually ad- | will be seen from the following report of the re. 

yocating f week to week—i ye are willing | . 

vocating trom week to week—as we are willing marks of the last-named gentleman :— 





Senator Ross’ liidden Conversion. 


man from Ohio, swaggeringly charged the Ion. 


proportions, and their sacrifices the most clearly 
seen. All classes made sacrifices; but as we 
gathered around those graves, all that others had 
done scarcely seemed worth the mention. 

They gave their lives; that said, all else is in- 
cluded. They are the only martyrs worthy the 
name in our generation. Every thing in life men 
called dear was put in the scale, and with scarce- 


they freely laid down life itself as if they were 
going to a glorious feast. 

In such glory and renown we could not share, 
for we had no particular right, as our services 





tields. We envied those bands of comrades who 
made this day so beautiful and appropriate, as 


| they recalled to mind their dead companions, 


and stood by their side once more in the deadly- 
breach, or heard again the last farewell request or 
ly hospital cot. Theirs was a joy too sacred and 
staid at home and took no part in their common 


toil, duty and danger. 
None can know, but those who have felt it by 


experience, the tender attachment one feels for | 


his battle-scarred comrades, a tie rendered still 
more sacred by death. With a full heart and a 





| his feet. 


’ 4 u ks need : ‘ 
as at the opeging of the war, to dety the national | but his country needed him more 


More | 


willing step we heard the call of the Grand Army | 


of the Republic to join the public ceremonies 
to their departed comrades. How simple, beauti- 


| ful and touching they were, without pomp or 


ostentation; no flaunting music grated on the 
ear, and with no requiem but the dirge of the 
sighing trees, they bent above the sleepers, and 
cast upon their ashes the ‘‘lily of the valley,’’ the 


| violet, rose and heliotrope, and all the wealth 


of spring’s loveliest flowers. No words were 


ever capable of a pathos so effective as this, 


' and even if it be weak to confess it, our tears 


mingled with the falling rain, and bathed flowers, 
grass and grave in a common baptism. 
But comrades were not alone around those 


' graves. There we saw the wife place again a 
; | cross of flowers over a husband’s grave, who left 
against which they had warred, only on such a | 


her for his country. We saw the aged father 


wipe the tears, as once more came to his mind 


| the image of his dear soldier-boy now sleeping at 


How much, God knows, he needed him! 
The mother 
came, and with bended form, carefully strewed 
| upon the grave of her only son, perhaps, a few 


| flowers which kind neighbors had given her, and 
co 


her grief was consoled by the thought that he died 
/ahero. Brothers and sisters tenderly laid down 
' some flowery emblems whick their affectionate 

skill had made; and there, too, were orphan chil- 
| dren seeking once more their father’s grave, yet 
| proud in their bereavement to know he died for 
| his country. Tosee these who could be unmoved ! 
But the day is waning. Comrades are marching to 
more secluded graves, and none shall be lett with- 
' gut a witness of this day's solemn joy. The 
| plaintive music of Plevel’s Hymn, or ‘Peace 

troubled soul,’’ is faintly falling upon the ear 
| from the distant band as we retire beneath the 
| solemn gateway of the city of the dead. As we 
passed on we mused upon the cause of this great 
sacrifice which required so many of our young, 
precious lives. They died for their country, all 
say! So they did. A nation aroused by its con- 
science had refused longer to extend its protection 
over its giant sin. Slavery, the monster sought 
to be put down, rose infuriated from his lair, and 


ly a well authenticated instance of murmuring | 


and devotion to country was rendered in far other | 


| publican in the nation, and has flung their expec- 
| tations back into their faces. 

To say that the matter of suffrage belongs to 
jthe States is to say what we do not believe. 
| Consequently we withhold our approval. We 
| will not endorse what we feel sure is positively, 
| point blank, untrue. 

To expect that impartial suffrage is an issue 
which will disappear, and kindly decline to 
trouble us longer, is to expect impossibilities. 
The question will come up, again and again, till 
‘it is justly disposed of. Politicians know how 
they have been haunted by some troublesome 
duties. This is not less importunate than others. 
It is a ghost that will not ‘‘down.”’ 

This being the case, we maintain, now as we 
always have done, that the policy of deciding the 
question by separate State action is, as a matter 
of statesmanship and policy, foolish and weak 
to the last degree. It is encouraging discussion 
und angry controversy for ten years over a mat- 
ter which can be quietly and peaceably settled by 
an amendment to the national constitution in 
ten months. 
consenting to a doctrine which springs from the 
‘corrupt brood of States rights theories; which is 
refuted by the constitution itself, by the writings 
of our most eminent publicists, and by the whole 
spirit of our institutions. It is asserting that a 
question “properly belongs’’ where it does not, 
by any sound principle of law or justice, belong 
at all. 

Ilad the convention omitted the second clause 
/entirely, it would have been preferable. To 





avoid speaking the truth is better than uttering | 


a deception. To be silent is better than to be in- 
sincere. For we know the feeling of the major- 


know that if itis granted the administration of 
the government for four more years—as it assur- 
edly will be—it will either adopt a course precise- 
ly opposite to that indicated by the second clause 
of the second Chicago resolution, or it will expire, 
as the old Whig party did, because its spinal col- 
uinn is destroyed. 





Our Senators, 
Massachusetts has been faithfully represented 
| by her Senators in the great impeachment trial 
jjust closed. True to the traditions of the past, 
| true to the convictions of the men and party that 
{sent them, they found it an easy matter to recon- 
| Cile their cousciences to that imperative duty which 
ithe hour demanded of them. No timid fear of 
} consequences, no straining after posthumous tame, 








'no personal piques or awbitions, operated a mo- 
ment upon their well-balanced judgments; and 
\ they gave their votes for conviction under as high 
| a sense of honor as actuated the bosom of a Fes- 
senden or a Ross. 
| Whatan impudent claim is set up, that only 
‘those Senators who voted for acquittal were actu- 
fated by conscientious or honorable motives. 
Smarting under the rebukes they get on every 
hand from the men they misrepresented, they 
would fain claim indulgence, and a more lenient 
judgment is asked, because they were governed 
by their oaths. 

But who does not see if these recreant men are 
sustained our faithful Senators would receive con- 
demnation? Both cannot be right, and we rejoice 
to say there is no middle ground to shelter the 
skulking, and the issue comes home to every 
man, Which do you sustain? For our part we 

, are thankful our Senators gave no vote which 
' éaused their constituents to hide their heads in 
shame. Once again they have rightly interpreted 
the people's will, and added another laurel to the 
honored wreathes they wear; and again have 
they caused the liberty-loving people of Massa- 
chusetts to bless God for such exponents of their 








More than that, it is affirming and | 


ity of the Republican party; we know the logical | 
progress which the party must make; and we | 


to tell them we can prove, if we are any judges 
of language—and thus, while pretending to ad- 
vance the Irish cause, they are disseminating 


the poles, and keep their country trodden down 
under the hoofs ot British Cossacks. ‘They know 


ing whatever to do with his religion. Can the in- 
terests of any religion be advanced by denying 
| truths so simple as this?) But they are denied, as 
if it was absolutely essential that a whole people 
should be kept exposed to the assaults of a savage 





rant and scattered! 
favors generally the views of the Nepublican par- 


ular emergencies, it declares it often arises from a 
tuo intense desire for immediate results, which 





and untried men, instead of relying upon the old 
| and tried. On this point, they express whit is 
the experience of all parties :— 

“Oh, let us make Hon. So and-so our leader, 
and he will give our organization a high-standing, 
if not an aristocratic caste.”’ This is the way 
' that the great majority of mankind neutralize 

their efforts in this and other countries, by ap- 
| pointing a cotton- wood, by virtue of its beautiful 





exterior appearance, to represent a sturdy oak, | 


or, in other words, ignoring the graduates of the 
school, the men of sterling, intelligent convic- 
tion, veterans of iron will, who have fought the 
| good fight, to give place to men of a changing 


sion, in the same class of cases is one day detend- 
|ing a known thief and another day trying to 


prosecute an honest man, and who are anything | 
| that will correspond with the thermometer of the } 
It is almost impossible tor a lawyer to | 


| present. 
| bea statesman. All the training in the world 

wouldn't have made a lawyer out of Thad. Ste- 
| vens. 

Such men as Wade, Wilson, Yates, Conness, 

! and the great Morton, and others, who are of the 
people, and who are tull graduates of the Repub- 
lican sehool, never betray the people’s trust. 
‘These men are statesmen, not lawyers who would 
stand on one ninety-ninth part of a hair fora 
technicality, and thereon murder a_ principle 

} which concerned humanity, to satisfy some old- 

| fogy precedent of the feudal ages, or some nar- 
row individual or local interest. 

None but the graduates of a principle should 
be trusted hereafter to legislate on principle. The 
injury done by the Senate will, no doubt, bring 

/ griet to many a loyal Southern heart and to many 
a heroic Northern veteran, for it demonstrates 
the living fact that the rebels have gained ina 
law-suit, with Andrew Jolinson at their head, 
what they failed to gain during four years of war, 
after losing upwards of three hundred thousand 
ot their bravest and best. 

It is thus constantly giving sturdy blows 
against political catholicism and false democracy, 
and is worthy the support of Republicans. 

pone = 
Grant Mectings. 

These meetings are being held all over the 
country In the St. Paul (Minn.) Lady Express 
we find an account of a ratification meeting held 
in that city on Tuesday evening, May 25, at 
which a gentleman familiarly known to our read- 
ers made a speech, a brief synopsis of which is 
given below. The chairman introduced Mr. 


Charles W. Slack, of Boston, who spoke as foll- 
ows :— 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens :—I cannot, | 
, for the first time, rise to address an audience in 
Minnesota, without complimenting the thrift, ene, 
ergy and indications of prosperity that I see 
around me. I come to you from old Boston, and 
say that Massachusetts bids Minnesota God- 
speed, and Boston holds out her hand to St. 
, Paul. We have no enmity—no jealousy. Mas- 





principles. We are proud, too, that conscience | sachusetts came to Chicago, and there we saw Il-| really such a party, 


doctrines which must divide Irishmen wide as | 


well that religion and nationality are things sep- | 
arate and apart; thata man’s nationality has noth- | Should state the matter to her as a rumor caleu- | 
( | lated to injure her in the estimation of the public |. ‘ 

| rival gets in, and then start at once down the 


| river, taking all the freight in its course before its 
enemy, and rendered, in consequence, poor, igno- | 

In political matters it is equally explicit, and 
ty. In noticing the failures of parties, in partic- | 
they think can be best attained by placing new | 


‘as I felt no longer any interest in the controversy. | | : : , 
| height on these bluffs, on both sides of the river, 


through its whole course is traced what was for- | 


sentimentality, who, like a lawyer in his protes- | 


| Mr. Juctan.—I will make a statement in my 
| own way before Lanswer any question. It was 
told to me that Miss Ream was using her infla- 
ence to procure the vote of Mr. Ross for the ac- 
quittal of the President. I did not believe the 
| story, and a suggestion was made to me that I 


and the members of Congress. I stated that I 
discredited the story, and that as she was an ac- 
quaintance of mine, I would mention it to her for 


the purpose of giving her an opportunity to make | 


| such a statement as she might see fit on the sub- 
| ject. I mentioned the matter to her jocularly, 
not ina way to show that I believed the story 
myself, and she laughingly denied it, and on a 
moment’s reflection, made a denial serious and 
earnest, 
| between her and me. 
dation to her in any shape or form; but on the 
contrary, my opinion of her at that time was so 
favorable that I accepted her statement as true, 


I ought to state here, in connection with her deni- 


al of using any influence on Senator Ross, that. | 


she stated that Senator Ross was going to vote 


' for conviction, |Laughter.] And I ought also to 


‘state that on my meeting Mr. Ross accidentally, | 
(the next day, [ think,) he confirmed to me the state- | 
| rock appears where formerly the ceaseless flow 


ment of Vinnie Ream, and complained of the injus- 
| tice which had been done him in the imputation 
of a purpose to vote for the acquittal of the Presi- 


of the President would be a calamity from which the 
| conntry could scarcely be saved. {General laughter. | 
| That is the statement which I make, and so tar 
as any statements purporting to come from Vinnie 
Ream or any one else, in conflict with what I 


| erate and intentional falsehoods. 





2 Nominations Accepted. 


vention at Chicago to wait upon General Grant 
land Scuyler Colfax 
nominations, have attended to their duty in the 


and inform them of their 


manner described in our columns, and have re- 
i 


The letter of General Grant 
To have 


ceived their replies. 
is characteristic, sententious an brief. 
written a longer one would have been to deviate 
from his well-known custom, but it is long 
cnough to express his determination to obey, if 
elected, the wishes of the people, and make their 
will paramount to his own in matters of public 
policy. We are not alarmed at his reticence, 
but should tremble indeed if we could not rely 
upon his past deeds and patriotism, rather than 
upon fine-drawn rhetoric from an unabridged dic- 
tionary. 

Schuyler Colfax, from his political position 
and stand-point, naturally gives more attention to 
the political aspects of the campaign, and his 
letter breathes the spirit calculated to make the 
labor of the hosts of freemen, rallying to their 
support, successful. 

The committee have done their task, the can- 
didates have assumed the responsibilities asked 
of them, anl now what remains for the people 
but to complete the work so well begun, and to 
put these gentlemen in the White House on the 


4th of March next, and thus end the ‘‘winter of , 


our discostent.’’ 





Chase’s Dinner-Party. 


I am proud o: the Democratic party of the | 
past, the party of which my father was a mem- | 


This vigorous young | 
party deserved well of every young man for | 


That | 
is to say, his mind was made up in that way , 


after he had heard all the testimony and all the ar- | . : : 
| in the way of travelling conveniences. 


point are the ‘‘palace-cars,’’ which are always | 


I do not deny that it has been my intention to sup- | 


a stupenous bluncle r from ts inception to Ue present | 


5 ; j sya ’ That is, after the evidence was all taken, the | 
tionality must be subject to religion, is strongly | arguments all made, the whole case submitted, | 


Morgan, an intensely copperheaded Congress- | 


dent of the United States, declaring that the acquittal | 


have said, are concerned, I brand them as delib- | 
| vated fields, and bence lost to the river. 


The committee appointed by the national con- | 


| This is a rich confession. 
| Weare met to-night upon the eve of a great | shouldn't have known certainly but what the 
‘contest, in which the principles that we have | 





; intermediate ports. 


| products of this fertile region. 


couldn’t attend because of a prior engagement! 
But for this, we 


whole story was a manufactured sensation! With 
what charming naieteé the old Marylander dis- 
closes the facts, in the subjoined extract from the 
report of his remarks :— 

Mr. Johnson made a further personal explana- 


| tion for the purpose, he said, of doing justice to 
On the ere ning when the Senate was in de- | 


others. 
liberation upon the case of the President, he having 
the recess, for the 
company of Mr. Henderson, that Senator replied 
that he had been invited to go in the carriage 
with the Chief Jastice and Mr. Sprague. The 
Chief Justice then invited A/m (Mr. Johnson)to be 
oue of the party, and they rode together to Sixth 
street in an open barvuche, whereupon the Chief 
Justice very polity asked him to stay and dine, the 


| Senate having adjourned till half-past seven. He 


was obliged to decline, however, on account of 
engagements at home. The honorable member 
from Missouri (Mr. Henderson), however, having 


no fauily—now—|laughter, in which Mr. Hen- | 


derson joined|—was avle to accept, and I take it 
for granted that he dined with him. 

Fessenden and Trumbull then denied that they 
dined at the Chief Justice’s but didn’t say how 


often they had been there! Henderson, Van 


| Winkle, Fowler and Ross sat still, and said never 


a word! Nor has Grimes yet denied that he was 


one of that party. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Great Northwest.--St. Paul. 


EDITORIAL BRIEF MENTION. 





Sr. Paut, Mry., May 238, 1868. 
The point where the Ohio enters the Misssis- 
sippi marks the division of the latter stream into 
the ‘‘upper’ and “lower’’ Mississippi. This 
phraseology is universal in speaking of the navi- 
gation or the locality of the towns. The adver- 
tisements run the same. So said the huge bulle- 


” 


| tins which announced the “Milwaukee’’ as ready 
| for a trip from Dubuque to St. Paul and all the 


This was the steamer which 
our little party chose fora visit to this section of 


ake oe See . | the great Northwest; and we were fortunate in 
commit it to memory and repeat it in his place in | 3 : : : 

the choice—tor more polite officers, a neater and 
: | more sumptuous table, or more comfortable berths 
He acknowledges that he had intended to | I i : 


cannot probably be found on the Mississippi river; 
and Western travellers, despite the popular East- 
ern belief that they are a rough and unkempt 


set, dv desire the very best which can be afforded | 
Cases in | 


tilled, and these river steamboats. The “Milwau- 


‘ f : | kee” is one of twenty-four steamers owned by the 
| twenty-four hours, he entirely changed front, and . : 


Northwestern Union Packet Company, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, which run on both the upper 


| and lower Mississippi, but principally on the tor- 
; mer, where they find oftentimes more than they 


can do in aiding to bring to market the immense 
They havea com- 
petitorin the Northern Packet Company, and just 
now there is a great rivalry for treight and pas- 
sengers, and consequently fares are low, and the 


| travel, though early for the season, considerable. 
| Of the “Milwaukee,’’ Capt. Judd T. West is the 


master, Messrs. James Carrow and Steph-n Dol- 


| son the pilots, and N. B. Hateker, the clerk,—and | 
| a more agreeable and skillful company of officers 
| can nowhere be found. 


It is the custom in busy times, when the river 
is navigable, to run these boats night and day, 
Sundays and week-days, without intermission. | 
In fact, as I have above suggested, they cannot | 
keep pace with the growing needs of the section. 


New boats are constantly added. The lighter 


freight, that which is portable in the single piece, | 


is usually put on the steamer; but the cereals, 


| Which are the main product of the country, and 


which in quantity seem limitless, are lagded into 
“barges,” resembling canal-boats, which are taken 


_ in tow by the steamers and brought down to the , 


termini of the railways running to Chicago, the 


| great wheat-center of the country and the largest 
| grain depot of the world. We saw repeatedly, as 
/ we steamed up the river, steamers descending 


with no less than five of these barges lashed in 
front and to the sides of them. Often from fifty 
thousand to one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 


of grain will be thus afloat convoyed by one | 


steamer. The value of this freight-conveyance is 
very large to the several lines, and great efforts 
are made to secure it. 
is preterred, provided the rates are the same; con- 
sequently there is great desire to get ahead. 
When this is achieved, the successful boat is re- 
garded as ‘skinning the river’—that is, it takes 
all the freight, leaving the next boat to pick up 


but little, unless it delays sufliciently long to al- | 


low a new accumulation at the various ports. It 
is not unusual for one of the competing boats to 
wait in port, as at St. Paul, for instance, till its 


competitor can unload and follow after. Still, 


notwithstanding this rivalry, there is business | 
| enough, in ordinary times, for them all, and as 


the country is rapidly developing there need be 


' little fear that they will not ali accumulate for- 
™ F . 23 fi 2ir Owners. 

That is the whole of what took place | tunes for their owners 
T made no threat orintimi- | 
' that once the river was much wider and higher | 


All along the upper Mississippi are indications 


Tall bluffs line the shore on each side, 
At a certain 


than now. 
in most cases several miles across. 


merly the water-line. Below and above, the green 
foliage is luxuriantly rank, but at this point, with 
undeviating regularity and altitude, the limestone 


of the river fretted its veined sides. The pilots 
tell us that even in their day the river has grown 
shallower and narrower; and they have a theory 


| that as the back country becomes settled, the 
| woods cut away, and the ground tilled, very 
| much of the water that fell in storms and former- 


ly flowed into the river is absorbed by the culti- 
Though 
the river is now considered in good condition for 


| navigation, yet at some points we passed sand- 


bars and shallows where the grating of the bottom 
of the boat could be both feit and heard. The 
shifting character of the stream adds greatly to 
the inconvenience of navigation, oftentimes a 
channel that is used in passing up the stream be- 
ing found to be completely obstructed in going 
down on the next trip; while a sandbar that was 
wholly covered with water on a down passage 
will be fuund to be stretching out for rods, bask- 
ing like a living thing in the sun, on the return 
upward voyage. But the pilots are equal to any 
emergency. ‘They know the 
where, and by skillful manipulations of the en- 


channel is) some- 


gines they push their boats over an? through all 
obstructions. They steer by day and night wholly 
without compass, and though the night be ‘dark 
as pitch” they fe/ their way through the intri- 
cacies and shallows of the river with scarcely a 
failure in prompt arrival. No lights are allowed 
at night out of the cabin, save two signal-lanterns 
in front of the smoke-stacks, as they cause reflec- 
tions upon the water which are deceitful; but a 
tall bluff, or a marked tree, or even the peculiar 
croaking of the frogs, are better guides for the 
practiced eye and ear of the pilots than would be 
a line of fires or lights all along the shore. This 
navigation of the Mississippi, with its thousands 
of islands and innumerable shoals, at night, in 
utter darkness, is one of the curious things that 


, accompany the skill of men. 


The upper Mississippi is lined with towns all 


' more or less prosperous; but it is a singular fact 


The ancient Reverdy Johnson, while denying 


that he was one of a dinner-party reported to 


have been given to certain anti-impeachment 
different States. 


Senators while the trial was pending, most in- 
continently and with amusing simplicity lets the 
cat out of the bag, by admitting that there was 
and that he was invited, but 


that those on the eastern shore are usually 
eclipsed in growth by those on the western, 


' when the river is the boundary line between 
The exceptions are Prairie du 


Chien, which is a prominent railroad terminus, 


| and La Crosse, which is another, and also the 


| 


The first descending boat, | 


river country, that stream joining the Mississippi 
at this point. St. Paul is on the eastern bank of 
the river, too, but before we reach it the St. 
Croix, the eastern boundary of the State, enters 
it, and consequently it is not opposite another 
State. The larger of these towns on the west 
bank are Dubuque and McGregor in Jowa, and 
Winona, Lake City and Hastings in Minnesota. 
On the eastern side are several little settle- 
/ments which have all the picturesque beauty, 
' nestling under the heavy bluffs, which we are 
| told belongs to the villages on the Rhine. Indeed, 
| several of them are German towns, and with their 
little churches, quaint dwellings, and well culti- 
| vated gardens, afford as pretty pictures of seeming 
happy social life as the most poetical could de- 
sire. The tortuous course of the stream, the tow- 
' ering limestone cliffs cut by the elements into a 
thousand fantastic forms, the placid surface of the 
' water, all add to the attractiveness of these little 
, hamlets that cling, in the green foliage of the ra- 
| vines, to the base of the hills, and make the voy- 
| age one of unflagging interest and delight. 

After a turn in the river of unusual length and 
boldness, we behold St. Paul, the capital of Min- 
| nesota, proudly sitting upon the bluff, with all the 
' outward and inward signs of prosperity. Its build- 
ings, in good part, are of substantial granite. The 
State House, of brick, is in the center of the town. 
Around it cluster churches without number, 
school-jiouses, commodious hotels, and elegant pri- 
vate residences. The levee, or river-bank, is 
lined with barges and steamboats. The river is 
crossed just above the latter with an iron lattice- 
bridge, the main span over the channel being one 
hundred and five feet above low-water mark. 
Elegant jobbing and retail houses—the latter with 
plate-glass windows not exceeded in size or bril- 
liancy by any in New York, Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton—mect one at every turn. Offices and count- 
ing houses are alike substantialand elegant. The 
| entire bluff on which the city stands is composed 
| of stone, in layers, easily worked, which serves 
jadmirably for building purposes. Not unfre- 
quently in excavating a cellar, the builder gets 
out stone enough for the entire walls of his edi- 
fice. Consequently, stone rather than brick is 
the chief imperishable material for such purposes, 
and its frequent use gives the city a solid and per- 
manent character. The business community is 
made up of live young men, and the very atmos- 
phere of the stores fs crisp and invigorating. 
The healthful physical qualities of the latitude 
|are well-known to many New Englanders; and 
| we have seen here numerous friends, sick con- 

tinually at the East, who are the rivals of Old 
| Parr himself. 

St. Paul cannot fail to grow and prosper. It is 

the depot of a large portion of the grain business 
| of the northwest. The product of wheat alone 
| in Minnesota would feed all Europe. As the head 
; of steamboat navigation, it will be constantly ex- 
| changing commodities of prime necessity, which 
will make its streets ever lively. Besides, it is 
only seven miles to the falls of St. Anthony—a 
water-power not excelled on the continent, and 
which is already attracting to its shores mills of 
almost every description of work. It supplies an 
| immense back country now; and with the North- 
ern Pacific Railway’s chief depot located here, 
and the advantages of an already projected and 
| partially built road to the western end of Lake 
| Superior,—by which that grain-growing section 
will be as near St. Paul as Chicago,—a still greater 
Then the north- 











| 


ficld of supply will be opened. 


ern lines of railway are converging towards this 
| 


point. Already the Minnesota and St. Paul road, 
|running through Minnesota, touches the Missis- 
sippi river near the southern border of the State. 
Other roads are projected on both sides of the 
Mississippi. Chicago is stretching out its long 
arms for a grasp of the hand by St. Paul—an in 
terchange of greetings that cannot fail to be mu 
| tually advantageous. For its men and its energ 

| New England should be proud of its young sister, 


Minnesota. 


From Washington, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| WasuinGrTon, June 2, 1868. 
SEWARD’S AGENCY IN THE ACQUITTAL. 
| Itis now believed by some that the wily old 
‘diplomat of the State department has been all 
along, in regard to Johnson’s defense, as in regard 
to many other things in his administration, the 
| “nower behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself.’’ ‘The hypothesis, in brief, is this: Andy 
occasionally, in a mood of impulsiveness, scorns 
ithe idea of taking advice of anybody, and 
| “sails in’ without looking out for breakers. 
One of these occasions was when he suddenly 
, removed Stanton and appointed Old Ad Interim; 
which he did, it is said, without consulting or 
leven notifying the venerable William. This 
| bold stroke was made, it is supposed, for the pur- 
pose of commending himself, as a second Andrew 
Jackson, to the favor of the National Democratic 
| committee, then in session in this city. Straight- 
way he found himself in a scrape, from which it 
seemed difficult, even to what is called a “legal 
mind,”’ to extricate him—particularly on account 
lof the flat illegality of the appointment of Thom- 
as while the Senate was in session, whatever 
‘might be said upon other aspects of the case. At 
‘this juncture Jerry Black, who had been con- 
‘sulted, suggested a certain line of defense, and 
‘was understood to be retained as one of the coun- 
sel. He, however, soon signified that he should 
expect another quid pro quo, than his nominal fee, 
‘for services. He wished to use Andy as a grind- 
/ stone to sharpen the private axes of certain clients 
of his in Baltimore and New York. He desired 
to make one hand wash the other, thus: He would 
defend Andy; and, meanwhile, Andy must order 
a naval vessel, or a whole fleet, if need be, te the 
little island of Alta Vela to protect those who 
would remove the fragrant deposits against the 
prohibitory vigilance of the Dominicans, who 
| claimed jurisdiction of that territory. Seward 
perceived at once that if this country were drawn 
into a complication at the present time with even 
| so small a governmental power, it might delay 
‘the adjustment of the Alabama claims by making 
England a little hesitating and saucy, hoping that 
the entanglement might widen and involve other 
powers; and as he wishes to have those claims 
settled, Alaska paid for, and such international 
affairs generally as are linked with his name as 
minister of State disposed of, and not left hang- 
ing by the eyelids when he passes into history, he 
forthwith put an extinguisher upon the adroit 
Jerry, by strenuously advising against any such 
use of our navy as he had asked for, and assured 
Andy that he would render far greater service 
than it was poss’ble for Black to perform, with all 
his acknowledged ability, for he would secure the 
additional aid of his bosom-friend and untiring 
supporter at Chicago in 1860, the sharp and facile 
Evarts, who, being a Republican of the conserva- 
tive stamp, would be likely to have weight and 
influence with those of that kidney in the Senate. 


, Jolinson felt the force of this suggestion, and in 


his extremity put himself in Seward’s hands, call- 
ed off his ‘“dog-of-war’’ Lorenzo, that he had un- 
fortunately “‘let slip’’ at the door of the room oc- 
cupied by Stanton; then motioned him to cease 
barking around the streets and hotels; sent into the 
Senate the nomination of ol Tom Ewing, for Sec- 
retary of War, as a signal of a partial backing 

down; and later, after the trial had progressed a 
| while, sent in the more acceptable nomination ot 
| Gen. Schofield as an olive branch. The wires were 
, thas laid to give the envious, bad-tempered mal- 
contents, like Fessenden and Trumbull, and the 
impressible, easily-flattered Henderson, some plau- 
sible private pretext for calcitrating out of their 
| political affiliations. To finish the business, it 
was then only necessary to secure four more. 
Grimes was all ready, from the mere force of por- 
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dled, cajoled or bought. Fowler was said to 
¥e become tenderly susceptible in a certain di- 
Pection; and as for the reinaining two that were 
needed, behold! is itnot written in the chronicles 
of Ben Butler's investigation that Seward’s life- 
long faugleman, Thurlow Weed, acknowledged 
under oath thata plan was more than once proposed 
to him to purchase the votes of Senators! to which 
his virtuous soul made no farther objection than 
to suggest that it was hardly foasible, adroitly ad- 
ding, however, that if it were feasible, the money 
could readily be raised in New York! (O consci- 
entious Thurlow!) And the propounder of this 
scheme to luy up members of the impeachment 
court, like sheep in the shambles, was frequently 
out and in at Thurlow’s room at the Astor House, 
in confidential consultation; and he comes on 
here to Wasiington, and telegraphs back and 
forth; and at length, in response to telegrams, 
Thurlow appears here, and takes a room at Wil- 
lard’s, and holds high confidential levee with the 
whiskey-ring and the anti-impeachers generally ; 
—and one of this motley crowd, before the public 
became aware of what is going on, telegraphs 
thus ts New York concerning some of the Sena- 
tors —‘‘We have them demoralized and bitter!’’ 
The process by which they accomplished this re- 
sult we may never know, as such cunning rascals 
usually succeed in covering their trail. And es- 


pecially is this likely to be the case when they | 


have the patronage of the national administration, 
combined with the whole copperhead influence to 
smother and strangle investigation! 

I have said nothing thus far of Seward’s small 
pecuniary interest in Joknson’s continuance in of- 
fice. I mean his own salary at the rate of $5000 
per year, and his son Frederick’s at $5000, and 
that of a near relative who is a consul at $1000; 
besides various perquisites that we know not of. 


Verily, how often there is a wheel within a wheel, | 


in this world. 
ANDY NOW ON HIS GOOD BEHAVIOR AND UNDER 
SEWARD’S THUMB. 


The Auburn magician having, as above explain- 
ed, been largely instrumental in pulling Andy 
back from the edge of the impeachment-precipice, 
now holds him under his mesmeric control, and 
will probably keep him awhile from doing any- 
thing very rash—at least, until he gets rabid 
again, and darts away in another tantrum. Some 
of the copperhead leaders, however, are just now 
hovering around, watching for a chance to renew 
their influence over him, with a view to secure 
the federal patronage for their use in the Presi- 
dential campaign. It is supposed that he wanis 
to fight shy of them till he learns whether they 
have any idea of nominating him on the 4th prox- 
imo at New York. Considerable depends upon 
their action at that time. 

SENATOR ROSS. 

Ross of Kansas is the general laughing stock. 
Hlis speech in the Senate in attempted exculpa- 
tion of himself, and his own statements and those 
of his frequent companion, Vinnie Ream, made 
prior to the vote on the 11th article, and since 


rehearsed in the House by Representative Julian, | 


of Indiana, show him to be weak and vacillating 
as well as unscrupulous, and totally unfit for 
a seat in the U. S. Senate. 
little there is of him will sink into merited con- 
tempt. 
HOW THE P.M. GENERAL RECEIVED THE VERDICT. 
That soldier of fortune, “Bread-and-Butter 
Randall,” as he is quite commonly termed, is 
said to have exclaimed, with savage exultation 
vn hearing of the final vote, ‘*ZAat old horse’s 
eyes are sot!” 
Aleck’s Bread-and-Butter convention in Phila- 
delphia, in August of 1866! But the eyes of that 
Convention, notwithstanding they were so well 
nioistened, got “sot,’’ not for the want of one vote 
merely, but for lack of a great many thousand 
votes! 
CUAPLET FOR LINCOLN—A GRACEFUL AND BEAU- 
TIFUL TRIBUTE. 


At the suggestion of a Mrs. Kimball, of this | 


city, one of the ladies’ committee of arrange- 
ments for strewing flowers upon the soldiers’ 


yraves, a laurel-wreath, prepared by her, was | 
placed upon the brow of the marble statue of | 


Lincoln, in front of the City Ilall, on Saturday 
last, attracting much attention and unifurmly 
electing expressions of commendation. 
WASHINGTON CITY ELECTION. 
Bowen, Republican candidate for Mayor, is this 
morning reported to have been chosen yesterday 


by the small majority of thirty-six votes over | 


Given, the copperhead nominee. Last evening, 
before the official count had been complete], the 
rebels kindled bonfires, filled the streets with 
yells of exultation, and serenaded Given, who 
spoke briefly, presenting an outline of what his 
‘‘policy’’ would be in his municipal administra- 
tion! Many former residents of Washington 
who went South and took an active part in the 
rebellion returned, and were registered this year, 
as voters, having Andy’s pardon in their pockets. 
This fact, with the absence of considerable num- 
bers of freedmen who were obliged to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, the depressing effect of the 
lresident’s acquittal, tended to the diminution of 
the Republican vote, as compared with last year. 
CHEER OF A SENATORIAL MALIGNANT. 

Senator Fessenden had the effrontery to inter- 
ject some words in praise of Stanton, in the dis- 
cussion in the Senate yesterday on the resolution 
of thanks to the sturdy Secretary. If the surly 
and snappish Senator wishes to try to demoralize 
the Republican party, the most effective method 
he can adopt (not very promising of success, 


* however!) is to adhere to that party with the de 


voted constancy of the faithful Emma Micawber! 
LEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The Boston Post wishes to be known as a ‘‘con- 
servative” paper. This is one of its jokes. 

Hon. Wm. Claflin, chairman of the National 
Committee, is at Washington planning out the 
campaign. 

Collector Russell is doing efficient service for 
Grantand Colfax, and his warm and fervid appeals 
tell with effect upon puLlic audiences. 

The luminous ring seen around the sun on 
Wednesday was probably a reflection of the 
“whiskey-ring.”” 

We doubt the wisdom of the trials between 
the military companies of the State for prizes. 
It creates too much ill-feeling. 

Samuel F. Gove, a native of Weymouth in this 
State, but for many years a resident of Georgia, 
has been elected representative to Congress from 
the tourth district of that State. 

The latest style of ladies’-head gear is called 
the ‘no-bonnet.””. To this the ladies can adapt 
themselves with great ease, as the style has been 
“next to nothing” for a long time past. 

The political campaign is beginning in earnest. 
A rousing ratification meeting was held at 
Charlestown on Monday evening, at which Gen. 
Banks was warmly greeted by his constituents. 

Horatio Seymour, Senator Hendricks, Van 
Voorhees and Vallandigham, it is said, are in fa- 
vor of the nomination of Judge Chase as the 
Democratic candidate for President. So is Jef- 
ferson Davis and Geni. Lee. 

A Washington paper, pathetically says, “Pretty 
Vinnie Ream, with eyes a little tearful, is super- 
intending the removal of the works of art, models, 
designs, etc., that have made her studio there so 
attractive to visitors at the Capitol, to make room 
for Woolley.”’ 

Arkansas has been reiidmitted to the Union, 
the Senate having passed the House-bill for that 
purpose. An amendment was added in the Sen- 
ate that the fundamental constitution should 


gruntlement — leaving but three to be coaxed, | 


Poor thing! what | 


somewhat in the condition ot | 





| make no civil or political discrimination on ac- 
/ count of oolor. 
Mr. Morton a member of the legislature stated 
iin his seat on Wednesday, that he drew a will 
last winter in Paris for Samuel A. Way, of this 
| city, bequeathing half a million of dollars for the 
| benefit of the sewing-girls of Boston. A noble 
(deed, which will redound to_his lasting honor. 
Three commissioners are to be chosen this 
month ia this city to administer the provisions of 


be best subserved if high-minded, honorable men 
could be selected without regard to party. A 
movement to that effect would meet with general 
response. 

Dratocue.—Republican.—Do you think many 
Democrats will vote for General Grant? 

Democrat.—No. 

Republican.— Why ? 

Democrat.—Because he hurt himself when he 
captured Lee! 

Republican.—Oh! ah! I see. 

A statement is going the rounds that the sym- 
pathies of Hon. Charles Francis Adams are all 
against the Republican party, to which the Trav- 
pler wittily remarks. ‘Ofcourse they are—haven’t 
we in this State seen the pilot balloon go up, and 
up, and haven’t we all been sure of what was to 
| follow ?”” 

The Philadelphia City Jtem thus speaks: “Judge 
Chase adorns, with satisfied rotundity our one- 
dollar national currency bills, while Mr. Fessen- 
den’s lean and sinister physiognomy shrivels and 
‘twists on the twenty-five cent fractional notes. 
, Must we see these men every time we open our 
| pocket-books ¢”’ 

A grand ratification meeting will be held on 
Wednesday evening next, at Fanueil Hall, under 
the direction of the State central committee. Col. 
Horace B. Sargent will preside. The delegates 
from Chicage will report. Addresses may be ex- 
| pected from Gov. Hawley of Connecticut, Gov. 
Bullock, Judge Russell and Hon. George B. 
Loring. 

Senator Hendricks offered a vote of thanks to 
Chief-Justice Chase, for the impartial manner in 
which he presided over the impeachment trial. 
It was voted down, whereupon the Democrats 
pretend to be very indignant, but haven’t they 
told us over and over again that the Senate was 
a “solemn court,’’ and who ever heard before of 
a juryman arising and offering a vote of thanks 
to the judge who presided over them. 

While we think Mr. Samuel A. Way showed 
too much of a headstrong and aggressive spirit in 
| building his stable so near to the Swedenborgian 
church, contrary to the wishes of that society 
and to vested rights long since granted them, yet 
we are of opinion that the Legislature acted in an 
undignified manner in yielding to outside clam- 
or, and in passing a sweeping law to meet the 
perverse operations of a single man. 

Never did the Ancient and Honorables look 
more finely than on last Monday. How redolent 
of old times is the sight of that body! Visions 
of egg-nog, cookies, lobsters and cream-cakes ap- 
pear with some of the flavor of our school-boy 
days; but the solemn feat which the Governor 
| performs in taking his ‘‘seat’’ appears less mar- 
| velous than of old, and has lost the bewildering 
effect it had on our youthful imagination. 











Senator Pitman, from the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations, submitted last week a series of 
‘resolutions in regard to national affairs. They 
‘abe not of particular importance, but they were 
too much for the “conservative’’ Senator Schoul- 
er, offensive to the dignity of Senator Dame, and 
even the bold and valiant Allen lacked sufficient 
_back-bone to vote for them. They were passed, 
however, spite of such formidable obstacles. 


George H. Stuart, president of the United 
States Christian Commission during the war, has 
been suspended from the “Presbyterian Synod of 
| Philadelphia, for uniting with other Christians in 
singing Wesley’s hymns, instead of the old 
Psalms, as required by their formula. What 
‘bigotry! But we think this will open to him a 
' quicker road to heaven. 

The Supreme Court 9f Ohio has ‘declared the 
“visible admixture bill’? to be unconstitutional, 
and also the bill depriving students in colleges of 
the right of votes. No more outrageous measures 
were ever passed by a legislative assembly. Yet 
it was done by those sticklers for human rights, 
; the Democracy, and their revolutionary atrocity 
is upheld by ‘conservatives,’ who are never 
! alarmed unless a darling sin is to be overthrown 
or a faithless ruler rebuked and punished. 

Kit Carson is dead. We never had the pleas- 
ure of seeing him. Yet the reading of his many 
adventures on the frontier, and the delightful in- 
terest engendered by his history and exploits 
as mentiened in Col. Fremont’s Explorations, 
causes us to mourn his decease almost as a per- 
sonal loss. He was born in Kentucky, of pioneer 
parents, and was as extensively known all 
through the frontier States and territories as any 
man in them. The old pioneer and the Indian 
are disappearing together. 

The celebration of the Ancient and Honorables 
on Monday, (that Boston institution) was most 
successfully carried out. The address of Rev. 
Mr. Storrs was one of the most eloquent and fin- 
ished ever delivered before that body, and richly 
merits the high compliment paid by Gov. Bul- 
lock. The speeches of Gen. Banks, Judge Rus- 
sell, Governor Bullock and Mayor Shurtleff, were 
all apt and felicitous, and their perusal by those 
who did not hear them has been very general, 
and the remarks thereon complimentary. 


The deaths of James Buchanan and ex-Gov- 
ernor Lincoln closes the career of two eventful 
lives. Their years were mainly spent in the pub- 
lic service, and they generally displayed ability and 
capacity equal to their posts. Each of them held 
the most varied and important positions—Buchan- 
an reaching the highest office in the gift of the 
people. They were both good specimens of the 
men engendered By our ideas and institutions, 
; and if we can see much to criticise in their doings 
! and in their characters, we would not withhold the 
| meed of praise due such eminent citizens for so 
| much that is noble in the record they leave behind 
| them. ; 





The State Senate have not concurred in the 
| House-bill to abolish corporal punishment in our 


| public schools. Dr. Ordway has worked with a | 


zeal worthy a better cause for its abolition, but 
| we think such a result would be disastrous in its 
effects upon the community. Restraint and au- 
thority are fast enough losing their hold upon the 
iminds of the young, and we are afraid all the 
, stern discipline of Dr. Ordway would not be 
equal to stem the tide of vicious idle boys in our 
streets, who could not be kept under any sort of 
| school discipline if the wholesome fear of the rod 
was wholly removed. 


| The New York Evening Post thus sums up its 
| review of the life of James Buchanan :— 
Suffice it that Mr. Buchanan must be remem- 
| bered in history as a statesman incapable of patri- 
otism or of any moral motive in public life; asa 
man who lived out more than two generations of 
men without being suspected of a generous act; 
,as one whom selfish ambition did all that any une 
{man could have done in his place to ruin his 
‘country. At the same time, in view of all that 
has occurred between his political burial and his 
| bodily decease, we may thankfully acknowledge 
that he never wished ill to his nation at i 
nor even to his purely political opponents; and 
that the later conduct of many of the nearest as- 
sociates of his active career, has done much to 
make his public life, by contrast, respectable. 


The opening meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club on Saturday morning was a most 
' successful occasion. Although only a private 
' meeting, called by special invitations, the hail 





the new license law. The public interest would | 


| Boston and vicinity, with a few gentlemen. 
'Mrs. Severance opened the meeting with a state- 
‘ment of the plans of the club, which was followed 
; by reading of the constitution and list of officers 
‘by Miss Julia Peabody. Mrs. J. W. Howe fol- 
lowed in a wise and witty address. Mrs. E. D. 
| Cheney spoke of the benevolent uses of the club. 
Messrs. Frothingham, Weiss, Clarke and Emer- 
;son responded with a few words, showing their 
| appreciation of the plan. Mr. Frothingham gave 
'an interesting account of a similar movement in 
New York. The board of officers and the list of 
' membership already promises that this club will 
fully represent New England women. 


Rev. J. F. Moors, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference of Congregational Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches, thus writes of 
a want in that region, which is somewhat uncom- 
mon and might be easily answered :— 

Our great want now is of a few dull ministers, — 
men who may not have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for great parishes, with great salaries, in the 
cities, but would be content to be honest, faithful, 
devoted pastors of country parishes; men who 
| would be content to live out of sight of the Boston 
| State House, and fulfil in some humble way, as 





| far as the times will allow, the old ideal of a coun- | ezcesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never faiis 


|try minister. We need four or five such minis- 
| ters very much at once,—not men of showy parts, 
so much as men of an earnest and devoted spirit. 
We could have half-a-dozen new societies very 
soon, if we could find the right men to be the 
ministers. But it will hardly do to form new so- 
cieties till our existing ones are provided with 
ministers. 

The anniversary meetings of the F’ree Religious 
Association, at Tremont Temple, were well at- 
tended, and their discussions were interesting 
and able. There was less of the intense radical 
spirit mani.ested than characterized them last 
year, and there seemed less disposition to utter 
thoughts calculated to startle and offend large 
numbers of Christian believers. That the results 
were of a practical character may well be inferred 
from the list of those who took part, viz.: Revs. 
James Freeman Clarke, O. B. Frothingham, 
Robert Collyer, Howard Macolm, a Baptist un- 
der ban, J. T’. Hubbard, of R. I., an Episcopalian 
in the same fix, Olympia Brown, John Weiss, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Wendell Phillips, and 
others. William S. Potter, the secretary, and F. 
B. Sanborn, read papers giving the latest phases 
of l‘beral thought and of progressive Christian 
charity. 


City Matrers.—The Board of Aldermen, on 
Tuesday evening, transacted a great deal of im- 
portant business. Among other orders was the 
following one, which will effectually stop many 
contracts which are now made ‘‘in a corner’ for 
personal benefit :— 


That the superintendents of the several depart- 
ments, and all other officers of the city who make 


purchase in large quantities, and to afford an op- 
portunity for competition for supplying articles or 
materials which may be required for their several 
departments, and at all times to make their pur- 
chases at wholesale or at the lowest market-rate 
with trade discounts. 

Joseph T. Bailey, Daniel Davies and Joel 
Wheeler, three of our most upright and intelli- 
gent mechanics, were selected as the commission- 
ers on the Church street territory. No more 
worthy men could be selected. 

The Common Council have not concurred in 
all the selections above made, but have elected 
Joseph Smith and James H. Freeman, in noncon- 
currence Democratic managers have shrewdly 
twisted the council, as usual, to make room for 
determined partisans. 

The resolve and order for widening and chang- 
ing the grade of Tremont street, between the 
northernly boundary lire of the Masonic Temple 
and the Boston & Albany Railroad bridge, was 
passed and sent down for concurrence. The 
street, according to the estimate, will be made 
sixty feet wide, and the expense is estimated at 
$500,000. The treasurer was authorized to bor- 
row that amount. 
step. The extension of our territory southward 
‘has rendered it imperatively necessary that our 
outward avenues should be spacious and wide, 
especially at their termination in the city. 

The thanks of the city were ten:lered to Gard- 
ner Brewer, for his beautiful gift of a fountain, in 
terms as follows :— 

Wnuereas, Our fellow-citizen, Gardner Brewer, 
has this day delivered to this city the elegant and 
costly fountain which he tendered to the city in 
1867, and fur which the thanks of the city council 
were expressed in their vote of May 11, 1867, it 
is theretore 

Ordered, That the communication of Mr. Brew- 
er be entered on the records of the city council, 
and that said fountain be accepted as one of the 
public fountains or this city, and that it be placed 
in the care and control of the Cochituate Water 
Board, who are requested to provide and lay the 
necessary pipes, and to supply the required quan- 
tity of water therefor whenever it is practicable. 


This fountain is in daily operation, and is wit- 
nessed with delight by the multitudes who are 
visiting it. ; 

His Excellency, Anson Burlingame, has signi- 
fied his acceptance of the invitation given by the 
city of Boston to visit them, with his embassy, at 
some future day. 

One of the most important subjects now inter- 
esting our citizens is the means of transportation 
—cheap transportation—to the West. The Legis- 
lature has authorized a voluntary commission, 
who propose to take up and examine this whole 
subject of transportation between Lake Ontario 
and Boston, and incidentally the other questions 
of railroad management. The commission con- 
sists of Mayor Shurtleff, Edward Crane, E. R. 
Mudge, George Baty Blake and Elisha Atkins, 
some of our first merchants. They will report to 
the next Legislature if any legislative action is 
necessary. This is a step in the right direction, 
and with the retention of the steamers Erie and 
Ontario, purchased by Nathaniel Winsor, at home, 
| we hope brighter prospects will open on the com- 
| mercial future of Boston. 

The public spirited proprietors of the St. 
| James’ Hotel furnished music on Blackstone 
square, on Wednesday evening last, which was 
‘enjoyed by thousands. Is this enterprise receiv- 

ing the encouragement it deserves, or are we so 
' wedded to our old ways that we can’t venture a 
'stone’s throw from State street? Boston ideas 
‘are too local. We can’t expand like New York. 
| Our stores, hotels and places of amusement clus- 
| ter around a few blocks, enhancing rents beyond 
ithe power of a business to pay. We should like 
| to see a large retail first-class dry-goods store on 
/the Neck, and think it would pay in a very short 
| time. New York supports stores, hotels, parks, 
| miles away from its business centers. But Bos- 
} ton will never reach the growth of which it is ca- 
| pable, till it exhibits and countenances a more ad- 








vancing spirit. 





—_—— 


CONANT’S BINDER. 
i'The Very Thing fer Magazines, Manic, &c. 
| We have commended CONANT’S BINDER in these col- 
| amns as the neatest, cheapest and most convenient article 
| of the kind ever handled. We have a supply at office, 
which we can furnish friends at the following prices :— 


ToreTernerierr rr errr. 


| Ne. 2,—Adapted to the Atlantic, Harper's, Put- 


Mien OO ox os hak own noes buen nsanouns tae ses end 5O ets 


& ets. 


Ne. 4,—Adapted to the American Agriculturist, 
PR GEOL LS cas cok dees shoes tn eves seeks Smee hice 75 ets. 


a) 

Music Size,—Adapted to the various Publishers’ 

Sheet-Mustc. 0... -+ Shade nase eee dn nage PRATT IEE 1.90 

This is a cheap and durable method of binding magazines, 
papers and music. Extremely simple. New numbers can 
be added as received. 

The Binders forwarded by mail, FREE OF POSTAGE, as per 
number of size, upon receipt of price. 

Send orders to CHARLES W. SLACK, 

Commontecalth office, Boston. 


Tee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 








purchases for the city, be directed in making such | 
purchases, in all cases where it is practicable, to | 


This is another important | 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


THIS WORLD. 
“This world,” it often has been said, 

“For Cresar, sure, must bave been made ;” 
And if we judge from what we Know, 
We're half inclined to think ‘*that’s so’;” 
Whatever business men do, 

They'll plan to ‘‘cheat’’ both me and you ; 
And while they will affect to please, 
Contrive how our last cent to seize. 

Not so with FENNO in Dock Square, 

Who “CLoraes” our Bors at prices futr ; 
His motto is ‘Live and let live,” 

And he our “‘money’s worth’’ will give. 





ss SPECIAL NOTICES. 





tea WM. ARNOLD GREENE, Instructor 
IN THe Aat ov Reaping anp Pustic SPeakinc.—Apply at 
| New England Conservatory of Music, or at A. A. CHILDS 
| & CO., 127 Tremont street. 
| W. A. G. will answer calls of Lyceum Ccmmittees for the 
| mext season. 
Send to him for Circular. 


Ee” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
| pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
| diseases of the Stomacn and Ustnary OaGans, RasumMaTisM 
' G@eneRaL Desitity, Dropsies, Caronic GonogRaga and Cu- 
| TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 





3a May 2. 





| toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
avothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
a5 ag Druggist , Boston, Mass., General Agent. 

eb. 1. 3m 





| MARRIAGES, 


In this city, 2d inst., by Rev. E. E. Hale, Mr. I. Lyman 
Chester, of New York city, to Miss Lucie H., youngest 
daughter of the late Elisha Crocker, of this city. 

3d inst., by Rev. George L, Chaney, Mr Thomas J. Ban- 
croft to Miss Agnes R., daughter of Mr. B. W. Thayer. 

2d inst., at the residence of the bride's father, by Rev. 
FE. N. Kirk, D.D., William H. Chase, of London, Eng., to 
Eunice M., daughter of Frederick W. Cobb, Esq. 

2d inst., at St. James Church, Boston Highlan-is, by Rev. 
| G. 8. Converse, Mr. Frank A. Leonard to Miss Carrie Nason, 
| both of Boston. 

In East Cambridge, 2d inst., by Rev. H. I. Cushman, 
ie orm K. Appleton, Jr.,to Miss Dora Butterfield, all of 
| Tn Brookline, 2d inst., in the Unitarian Church, by Rev. 
| F. H. Medge, D. D.. Henry W. Alexander, of Boston, to 

Mary J. Clark, of Brookline. 

In M ilford, 1st inst., by Rev. William B. Wright. of this 
| city, Mr. John C. Warren, of Boston, to Miss Katie F., only 
! daughter of Charles F. Blood, Esq., of M. 








- DEATHS.» 





In this city, at his late residence, 34 Dover street, of 
consumption, Dr. John ‘illiam Dooley. 

1st inst., of pneumonia, Freeman Holden, 838. 

In South Boston, Ist inst., Capt. George F. Hibbard, 
formerly one of the Assistant Engineers of the Fire Depart- 
ment of this city. 40. 

In Roxburv, 4th inst., Annie E. Guild, wife of James 

In Cambridge, 31 inst.. Rev. George . Noyes, D.D., 70. 

Tn Worcester, 29th ult., Levi Lincoln, ex-Governor of 
Guild, 42. 
the State, 85. 

In Colebrook, N.H., 23d ult., youngest child of Charles E. 
Rolfe, 10 mos. 

In Wheatland, Penn., Ist inst., ex-President James Bu- 
chanan, 77. 





CONVENTION 


CHORUS-BOOK. A collection of Anthems, Choruses and 
Concerted pieces, for the use of musical conventions, choral 
societies, &c. The object of this work is to furnish, ata 
very low price, the best pieces of music of the classes above 
enumerated. It contains fourteen sacred and seventeen sec- 
ular picces from oratorios, operas, &e., and is the cheapest 
| book of the kind published. Price 60 ets. Mailed free. 
OLIVER DITSUON & CO., PuBLIsHEeRs, 
June 6. 3t 277 Washington street. 





BUCKLEY'S 
BANJO GUIDE. Containing elementary principles; new, 
| easy and progressive exercises, songs, dances and melodies. 
| Many of them never before published. This new book for 
| the banjo has been prepared by Mr. James Buckiey, who 
| has had tweuty six years experience as a teacher and player, 
| and will be found to be superior to all former publications 
(of its class. It contains over one hundred of the very best 
' pieces of music for the banjo Price 75 cts. Sent post- 
ai OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisiers, 


paid. 
June 6. 3t 277 Washington street. 
& 


NEW ENGLAND © 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$526,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
| of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Pottcres Non-ForPeiTaBLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differeut 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH 


| 
| 
| 





| 3 3 3 3 3 s/s 
ee 8 § 8 § sis 
oe Oo ae oe ae 
. Beves | 4 m> | 
ze | & Sikh: 2 ea Ee 
me | o- ) C) Pre Bee Ses ee 
sO 
"9 | 3 29 £9 29 28 85 5 
a ”~ - 
:) £2 ee kt an feces 
2 | 293 1 2282 1703 1194 725 315 360 
30 | 829 1 8002 2Z7T3 294 265 WRG 229 
3% |1 82 123 274 465 5&6 416 359 
40 |1 49 2 933 1254 1235 866 166 276 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


on a single life, on the Lire and ENDOWMENT plans. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, PRESIDENT. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watter C. Wriaat, Actuary. April 4. 


C. SEVERANCE, 
AGENT 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
Office hour 12 to 1 P.M. 3m 


Si % 


May 30. 


. my a TT ‘ 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately be put into paper. without being ex posed to in 

spectica. The bighest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paver MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
May 16. tf 


AMPHION: 
A collection of four, five and six-part rongs. for male voices. 
} Words chiefly by H. A. Clarke. Music selected and arranged 
by J. E. Gould, editor of * fhe Opera Chorus-Book ,”’ **Sacred 
| Chorus- Book,” &e. Complete in five books — piano score and 
| separate vocal parts. Prices: complete, $5.00. Set of vo- 
cal parts, $4.00. Separate vocai parts, each, $1.25. Piano 

score, $2.0). Mailed postpaid 
OLIVER DITSON 

May 23. Bt 





& CO. PvetisHers, 
77 Washington street. 


AT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Manover “treet, 
—aAND— 
7S and 80 Union Street, 


Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


{™ Particular attention given to furnishing Pubtic 
Buildings. ém Apr. 4. 


LEIS YETI NE 


CARMIN: COLLEGEN- 

















A complete collection of the songs of the American col- 
leges, with pianoforte accompaniments ; to which is added 
a compendium of college history, collected and edited by 
H.tR. Warr. 

This is the most extensive collection of student songs pre- 
sented to the pablic. Every college in the United States 


| 





THE COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY. JUNE 6, 1868. 





“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


An Independent and Progressive 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


— AND — 
Especially Having a General Interest 
—-nN— 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts of the World! 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 


— or— 


The Highest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


(WEEKLY) 


Commonwealth 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitality of its editor will allow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 

That it has ing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoia the following from recent testimo- 





Py iin pl 


nials:— 
Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. My only complaint is I 


have to read the whole of it.”’ 


Says a prominent clergyman ,— 

‘I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
think I get so surely my moaey’s worth. The uncompro- 
misiog radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . . . I re- 
joive that Boston has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 

Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts,— 

“Tam very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 
read ic with great interest. 
wield the axe manfully.”’ 


Says a well known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 

“It gives me pleasure to ant cipate another year's reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 

Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford.— 

*T cannot do without the Commonwealth's sound, fresh, 
earnest words in politics, its worthy notice aod discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 

A lady writes,— 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But 1 trust we shall not be wholly lett to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 

The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Christian. 

The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex- 
changes. It isa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Philadelphia City Nem. 

The Commonwealth is now an established ‘‘institution,”’ 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 

As a weekly “Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,’ the Boston Commonwealth fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in politica] say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in its hand- 
some columns, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
with the g-spel of goodwill and hopeful human faith. which 
it proclaims, and glories in upholding. With so dauntless 
a hand at the helm, and its choice contributors and corres- 
pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common- 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 
held by its present readers. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, OMe year. .... cee cee eeeeeeeeeees . 83.00 
One copy, six months...........50-00eeseees 1.50 


—_—— 


Premiums for New Subscribers. 


For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, NAME NOT ON OUR LIST, 
with $3.00 cash, THE COMMONWEALTH ror one rear, 
AND EITHER 
Wendell Phillips’ ‘“‘Speeches, Lectures and 
Letters’?—price $2.50. 

Theodore Parker’s *‘World of Matter and 
Werld of Man’’—price $2.50. 

Lydia Maria Child’s ‘‘Romance ef the Re- 
pu blic’—price $2 50. 

Careline H. Dall'’s “‘Cellege, Market and 
Ceourt?’— price $2.50. 

The Riverside Magazine, for one year—price 
$2.50. 

“Our Boys and Girls,” “OLIVER OPTIC’S” pop- 
ular magazine once a week,—price $2.50. 

“The Student and Scheolmate,’? ONE OF THE 
BEST of the juvenile magazines, full of spirit and in- 
struction. 


‘‘Ekkocs from Kentucky,’ NASBY'S new book, 





with eight original illustrations—very rich ' 


The “‘Glebe”? Shakspeare, ENGLISH EDITION, 
complete, compact, and elegantly printed! 


For TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, NAMES NOT O*% OUR LIST, | 


| wir $6.00, casa, THE COMMONWEALTH to £acu for one 


} 


| year, and to the sender, 


| The Life ef Josink Quincy, by Famund Quiney— 


\@ 
! 
| 


| 


price $3.9. 
Biographies ever penned. 


For FIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, NAMES NOT ON OUR LIST, 


| wirn £15, casu, THE COMMONWEALTH to xacn, for one 


| year, and to the sender, one first-class Umiversal 











having been solicited to contribate to its pages, nearly a 
thousand songs were received from which great care was ta- 
ken to select those most valuable in reference to quality, 
permanency and genera! interest ; only such being used as 
possessed intrinsic merit, or cast light upon some peculiar 
college custom. 

Prices: in cloth, emblematically embossed, neat and dur- 
able, $2.25. Superior edition, on extra paper, full cloth, 
edge, $5.0). Mailed, post- 


em ly embossed. gilt 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusuisusrs, 
May 30. a 227 Washington Street. 


i 


Clethes-Wringer—price £19.. 


CE Remit funds in Mower Oxpers or RecisTzReD Lar- | 
TERS to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMON WEALTH,”) 








8 Bremficid Street, near Washingten Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


I hope jou will continue to | 


One of the most valuable and interesting | 


The MOST PER- | 
| FECT article in the market, and which no famuy canafford 
| £0 be without. 




















“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
ae 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSE! LE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Ceoking Steve Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 





It is the “‘Peeriess,’’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, SimPLicrty, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
Inc, Roastine and Beauty. 

Ist. Kconomy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Simpuicrty. It is easily m . The ‘re can be 
perfectlv controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxine. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roastine. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well as a tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove 
the market. 

a foe is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim 
or . 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 





87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Besten. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Apr. 25. tf 








~ $100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 

For sale and ready to be delivered by 

M. BOLLES & CO., 


Feb. 22. tf No. 90 State street. 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Eresco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 





Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
| private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROG. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Mar. 28. tf 


J. M. CARROLL & CO., 
DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY, and LADIES FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 

Rooms, 174 Tremont Street (opp. the Common), Boston. 
Miss J. M. CARROLL. Mrs. M. H. Harpy. 

Mar. 7. 


2 


om 


ALLEN’S 
|New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Apr. 4 
A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


ite Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNPAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OK THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicaie system, and can 
ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 
fied approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 





One package......... SEO ciccccs Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages........ Do ee eee oe 
Twelve packages..... ya & 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


12') Tremont Street, Bosten, Mass. 
Feb. | 3m. 


~ A FOLSOM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 


Salesroom, 77 Summer Street, Besten. 








4. Foisom. 8. P. Fousom. A. W. Fo.som 
Jan. 18. tAug.1 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMEKICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


| and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
| these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
| to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
| factured from the finest Cocoa, andare unequalled in quality 
jend flavor. Also, pure Chocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
| all varieties of sweet Chocolate. - 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
| trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. tf 














HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


| General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Apr. 25. 3m 





"369 WASHINGTON ST. 
BRONZES. 


Gas Chandeliers. 
Gas French Pertable Lights. 
Pkeotegraph and Porcelain Shades. 
Kerosene Fixtures. 
Gas Steves fer Heating. 
Gas Steves for Cooking. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO.,baving bought out the stock of 
W. F. Shaw, will offer the whole of the stock at very re 
duced rates till closed. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


No. 369 Washington Street, 
Ma. W. H. Sovrnzr is interested in the above with us 
and will be happy to show his friends our 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 
Feb. 22. c 3 4 








CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604yand 606 Washington Sireet, Boston, 
MANUFACTURER OF : 


AND DEALERS IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Curtain Fixtures. 
Particular attention paid to patting up Store, House and 
Office Shades, on 
BRAY & CO.’S PATENT BALANCE SPRING FIXTURE. 
Apr. 4. 3m 





GEO. C. RAND & AVERY, 
Printers, 
3 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








This House, established in 1842, and occupying a position 
near the centre of trade, continues to make contracts and 
execute orders for any and all kinds of 


Printing, 
from the manufacture of the largest Book to the printing of 
the smallest Card or Label. Our 


BOOK COMPOSITION 


Rooms contain a complete stock of the newest and most de- 
| sirable styles of BOOK TYPE; and having a strong corps of 
competent proof-readers, and a large number of skiliful 
workmen constantly employed, we offer unusual facilities 
for the making of the best 





Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 


and the prompt issue of handsome Letter-press REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, LECTURES, LAW CASES, and 
every variety of PAMPHLET WORK. Our Rooms devoted 


BOOK PRESSWORK 


are comp and sp , and furnished with a large num* 
ber (over twenty) of the well-known ADAMS POWER 
PRESSES, acknowledged to be superior to any press in the 
market fur Book Printing. 


FINE JOB PRINTING, 


such as is required by the Mercantile Community, we make 
a specialty of, comprising 
Bill-Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Certificates, 
Receipts, Pelicies, 
Notes, Tags, 
Labels, &e., Ke. 


CHECK BOOKS, 
in every variety of style. made to order, with the Revenue 
Stamp printed in ; and, in fact, every description of work 


executed pertaining to the business of Printing. 
We devote especial attention to the 


MANUFACTURE OF BOOKS, 


in which we have had large experience ; and we invite cor- 
respondence from Publishers and authors everywhere, with 
a view te the production of volumes complete, including the 
making of Stereotype Plates, Paper, Printing and Binding. 
An eype'icnce and reputation of over twenty-five years 
warrant us in guaranteeing satisfaction to all who may fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


GEORGE C. RAND & AVERY, 


3 Cornhill, Boston. 


OBRIN F. FRYE. 


let, 








GEORGE C. RAND, 
Mar. 28. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, 
3m 





KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 


40 State Street, 
BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


— ALSO— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Feb. 22. ly 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season !—Reduction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE! 


A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
SUMMER 
— OF — 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 


We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


SPRING AND STYLES 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 
(4 Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 


CHAS. H. BAKER & C0., 


3833 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & GO3 Washington Strect, Besten, 


Supplies every kind of Furniture, Bedding, Window-Shadér, 
Drapery Curtains, Upholstery Goods, &c. Repairs of all 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 

Apr. 4. 3m 





a FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 
Ee 











com =8ITALIAN and STOKE AWNINGS, FLAGS, 
p-@a TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &e., manu- 
factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, 8TREAM- 
ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS far- 
nished and executed FLAGS for POLI:ICAL and other 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &c., furnished 
and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
6m 





= 
= 
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= 





May 2. 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—In tHe Boakp or AL- 
/) DERMEN, June 2, 1868.—Ordered, That due notice be 
given that this Board will, on MONDAY NEXT, at 4 o'clock 
P.M., take into consideration the expediency of ¢ nstruct- 
ing Common Sewers in Ruggles stre t, between Cabot and 
Tremont streets and in Vernon street, between Shawmut 
avenue and Belmont street, and of assessing the expense 
thereof on all persons who may enter their particular 
Drain« into such Common Sewers, or who. by any more re- 
; mote means, sh+ll receive any benefit thereby : Any per- 
| son, making objections thereto, will then and there be heard. 


Attest : 
June 6. 8S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 





lt 





NITY OF BOSTON.—Heattna Orrice, City 
/ HALL, June 1, 1868.—Sir : There is a nuisance on your 
premises numbered vacant lot adjoining 32 Northampton 
street, consisting of waste and stagnant water, which bas be- 
cone offensive to the neighborhood, and dangerous to the 
Public Health. You are hereby required to cause the said 
puisance on your estate to be removed within five days from 
the date hereof; otherwise you will be proceeded +gainet, 
agrevably to law and the provisions of the Health Ordinances 
of the City in such case made and provided. 

FZRA FORRISTALL, Sup’t of Health. 
Office hours from ¥ to 6. 

June 6. 


To Ouiver Tenyr. lt 








CALIFORN)A PACKETS. 


43 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ga” From Long Wharf. 44 
106 days’ pa*sage. 
The Extreme Clipper-Ship 
ELECTRIC SPARK, 
SAMUEL K. LEACH.........- qieiow su Comm AaNDER. 

This splendid clipper-ship, #0 well and favorably known 


to the trade, has now nearly all her heavy freight, and will 
have immediate despatch. 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 State St.,c »ner of Brea. 
bse Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents i San Francisco. 
May 23. 


Pe GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The superiot Al first-class Clipper-Ship, 
CRITERION, 











Succeeds the Arcadia. and takes the berth, with large ev- 
g>gements. Weight goods should be forwarded promptly, 


capacity for such being nearly ap. 
“he right, &e., apply at Calliornia Packet Pier, No. 114 


State street. 





ts at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchari & 
Agen o7 May 16. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A New Game.—An Atlanta paper tells of a 
chap who came down from one of the upper coun- 
ties and encountered a man with a hand-organ 
covered with green cloth. The man began to 
turn, and the countryman put down a quarter, 
which the other immediately took up. Down 
went another which shared the same fate, and then 
another. The stranger, finding his pile getting 
low, turned to a bystander, and asked :—‘‘Mister, 
what sort of a game is this, anyhow?” 


A Coxrusep Frencuman.—Some little time 
ago aman, who had copiously refreshed himself 
at a fair, in Paris, was arrested for shouting, 
‘‘Vive la republique!’’ ‘‘What am I to cry?” 
demanded he of the sergent de ville who arrested 
him. In need of enlightenment, he was taken to 
the station-house, from there before a judge, and 
still he reiterated his question. It was discovered 
that the same individual had been imprisoned in 
1849 for having cried, ‘Vivel’ empereur!”’ “What 
am I to cry? repeated the man to the judge who 
interrogated him. ‘You must know how to cry, 
and when,” answered the judge, who was a wit, 
but who condemned the man, nevertheless, to 
three months’ imprisonment. This is one of the 
small surprises prepared by the confusion of rev- 
olutions. 


Woop Curorrrxg.—The woods are my special 
department. Whenever I can save a Saturday 
for the farm I try to give a good part of it to my 
patch of forest. The ax is the healthiest instru- 
ment that a man ever handled, and is essentially 
so for habitual writers and other sedentary work- 
ers, whose shoulders it throws back, expanding 
their chests and opening their lungs. If every 
youth and man, from fifteen to fifty years old, 
could wield an ax two hours per day, dyspepsia 
would vanieh from the earth, and rheumatism be- 
come decidedly scarce. I am a poor chopper, yet 
the ax is my doctor and delight. Its use gives 
the mind just enough occupation to prevent its 
falling into reverie or absorbing trains of thought, 
while every muscle in the body receives sufficient 
yet not exhausting exercise. I wish all our.boys 
would learn to love the ax.—Horace Greeley. 


One Link Govre.— 


Take the pillows from the cradle 
Where the little sufferer lay ; 
Draw the curtain, close the shutters, 
Shut out every beam of day. 
Spread the pall upon the table, 
Place the lifeless body there; 
Back from off the marble features 
Lay the auburn curls with care. 
With its little blue- veined fingers 
Crossed upon its sinless breast, 
Free from care, and pain, and anguish, 
Let the infant cherub rest. 
Smooth its little shroud about it; 
Pick its toys from off the floor; 
They, with all their sparkling beauty, 
Ne’er can charm their owner more. 
Take the little shoes and stockings 
From the doting mother’s sight; 
Pattering feet no more will need them, 
Walking in the fields of light. 


Parents, faint and worn with watching 
Through the long, dark night of grief, 
Dry your tears and soothe your sighing— 

Gain a respite of relief. 


Mother, vare is no more needed 
To allay the rising moan, 
And though you perchance may leave it, 
It can never be alone. 
Angels bright will watch beside it 
In its quiet, holy slumber, 
Till the morning then awake it 
To a place among their number. 


Thus a golden link is broken 
In the chain of earthly bliss, 
Thus the distance shorter making 


ayy 


i'wixt the brighter world and this. 

Gey. Grant’s Craracteristics.—A new bi- 
ography of Gen. Grant, by A. D. Richardson, 
has recently been published. Of Gen. Grant’s 
characteristics he says :— 

“Some still see in him only the darling of for- 
tune—energetic mediocrity, which has blundered 
into success. I think such are misled by two of 
his peculiar qualities :— 

“I. His unimaginativeness. When he has 
nothing to say he says nothing. In private he 
fills no interstices of conversation by remarks 
upon the weather, or inquiries after the babies of 
his visitor. In public he can make no speeches 
simply of form and compliment, and since the 
world cared to hear his opinions on affairs, his of- 
ficial position has never allowed him to speak 
freely. But in public or private, when he has 
anything to utter by tongue or pen, he says it 
with extreme rapidity and clearness, in terse, 
marrowy, idomatic English. Even then he 
clothes his thoughts in no flowers of rhetoric, but 
— them in the plainest, homeliest words. 

Yapoleon’s memorable sayings are all of this or- 
der: ‘From these summits forty centuries look 
down upon you.’ ‘We will carry our victorious 
eagles beyond the pillars of Hercules.’ Grant’s 
are the exact antipodes: ‘I have no terms but 
unconditional surrender.’ ‘I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.’ ‘I shall fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.’ ‘I found 
the army like a balky horse.’ ‘General Butler 
was bottled up.’ Said the dramatic Corsican af- 
ter Austerlitz: ‘Soldiers, I am satisfied with you. 
You have decorated your eagles with immortal 
glory.’ Said the matter-of-fact American to his 
shouting men after Fort Gibson: ‘Soldiers, I 
thank you. That is all I can say. You have 
done a good day's work to-day, but you must do 
a better one to-morrow.’ No shining rhetoric, 
“3 poetic gushes; only the simple unadorned 
act. 

“IL He is the most undramatic of men. 
Scott was nicknamed by his enemies ‘Fuss and 
Feathers.”” Grant has less fuss and fewer teath- 
ers than any other public man of his day. He 
believes with the Chinese proverb, that ‘That 
which is is.,, He ts things just as he finds 
them, not troubling himself about the ‘Eternal 
Verities,’ but doing promptly, thoroughly and 
subordinately the duty which lies right before 
him, however prosaic and disagreeable. He acts 
his convictions instead of talking them. 

... ‘*He is utterly genuine and guileless. He 
still preserves in his high estate the sweetness 
and simplicity of his country boyhood. Alto- 
gether tree from cant, his lips, obeying the teach- 
ing of his mothcr, have uttered no oath, been 
soiled by no coarseness. He is a miracle of se- 
renity and self-poise. During the terrors of Bel- 
mont, when an aid, with pallid cheeks, cried, 
‘Why, General, we are surrounded!’ there was 
no perceptible chaage in his pleasant face or calm 
voice as he answered, ‘ Then we will cut our way 
out.’ Three years later, as he read Lee’s de- 
spatch proposing the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, he was equally unmoved; no 
elation shone in his face, or sounded in the ordi- 
nary tone in which he asked, ‘ Well, General 
Rawlins, how do you think that willdo?’ ‘Tried 
by both extremes of fortune, and never disturbed 
by either,’ he remains as simple and unaffected 
to-day as in his years of poverty and obscurity.” 


Tue Crear Vision.—(By John G. Whittier. 


I did but dream. I never knew 

What charms our sternest season wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 

Was never earth so white before. 

Till now I never saw the glow 

Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 

And never learned the bough’s designs 
Of beauty in its leafless lines. 

Did ever such a morning break 

* As that my eastern windows see? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 

Wierd photographs of shrub and tree” 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street! 

Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh? 
O Earth! with gladness overfraught, 

No added charm thy face hath found; 
Within my heart the change is wrought, 

My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 

To find in all that meets my eyes 
The freshness of a glad surprise. 
Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the blue-bird’s wing. 
The vales shall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leating buds, 
Aud violets and wind-flowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 
Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 

The wiser love severely kind; 

Since, richer for its chastening grown, 

I see, whereas I once was blind. 

The world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 

More beautiful Thy works appear! 

As Thou hast made thy world without, 

Make Thou more fair my world within; 
Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt; 

Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 
Fill, brief or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to and man; 
Strike when Thou wilt the hour of 
But let my last days be my best! 
—Ailantic, for May. 





| women. 


| censured, and placed on half-pay. 
| with less interest would probably have remained 
on half-pay to the end of Ins days; but in less tha , 


Wao 1s Scaurier Corrax ?— Very few Amer. 
icans will ask this question, for he is one of the 
best known of all our public men. His trip 
“Across the Continent” and subsequent lectures 
have made him personally familiar to the people 
of nearly all the States from Maine to California. 
We find in Putnam’s Magazine for June the fol- 
lowing sketch of the next Vice-President of the 
United States :— A 

“Schuyler Colfax was born at a house in North 
Moore street, near West Broadway, in the city 
of New York, March 23, 1823. His mother is 
but sixteen years his senior. He received a good 
common school education; was bred a printer, 
and settled in Indiana in 1836. He soon became 
foreman and assistant editor of the village paper 
of South Bend. It was then a very small sheet, 
such as every Western settlement issues, as a sort 
of flyer to a je printing business as svon as it has 
got its school-house, grocery, hotel and black- 
smith-shop, and begins to think about having a 
meeting-house. 

The ‘typo’ out West frequently gets the start 
of the preacher, though the race is close. Those 
who saw Colfax then ‘at the case’ describe him as 
a light, spindling, flaxen-haired, boyish-looking 

outh—clever rather in the Yankee than the Eng- 
lish sense—with a delicacy of temperament which 
suggested a doubt whether he had the stamina to 
live to manhood, without the faintest suggestion 
that in his mature years he would be Speaker of 
the House, and: the second choice of the country 
for President. The news then came to South 
Bend by stage from Detroit, or up the St. Jo 
river from the Lake. There was but little of it, 
and though Mr. Colfax became the editor and 
publisher of the South Bend Register as soon as 
he became of age, other and subsequent evidences 
were required to establish his claim to intellectual 
superiority. 

In 1848 he was a delegate to and Secretary of 
the Whig National Convention. In 1850 he was 
a member of the Indiana Constitational Conven- 
tion. In 1852 he was again Secretary of the 
Whig National Convention. He was elected to 


him in India, and had resigned his commission— 
so itis said—for the purpose of challenging the 
noble lord who had tempted the honor of his 
wife. The subsequent career of Capt. Tuckett 
and his wife in Philadelphia have been fully re- 
lated in a recent number of the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Capt. Tuckett was wounded ‘in the duel, 
and Lord Cardigan was indicted for felony. He 
availed himself of his privilege as a peer, and 
elected to be tried by the House of Lords. The 
trial, which took place in Westminster Hall before 
one of the most brilliant and aristocratic assem- 
blages which had ever witnessed a prosecution 
in England since the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, was a cruel mockery of justice. There 
was but the faintest show of pressing the charge, 
and the accused was hastily acquitted on the 
ground that there was no certainty that the Har- 
vey Tuckett named in indictment was identical 
with the Harvey Tuckett proved to have been 
shot! Lord Cardigan went back to his regiment 
with his temper more savage and insolent than ev- 
er, and so little affected by public opinion that one 
of his first actions was to flog a man at Hounslow 
Barracks after parade on Sunday afternoon. The 
Adjutant-General publicly admonished him that 
his subordinates were gentlemen, and that he was 
in authority not only to exercise military com- 
mand, but ‘‘to give an example of moderation, tem- 

rand discretion.’’ The difficulties of the 11th 

ussars were hrought before Parliament, and a 
member stated in the House of Commons that in 
two years, the regiment being 350 strong, the Earl 
of Cardigan had held 105 courts-martial. In the 
same two years he punished in the defaulters’ list 
upward of 700 men. During the same period 90 
men were placed in Canterbury gaol. The pun- 
ishments exceeded those inflicted in India over a 
pertod of twenty years, although the regiment 
was 700 strong. Nevertheless, Lord Cardigan 
was a good soldier and an efficient disciplinarian, 
and possibly it was this circumstance quite as 
much as favoritism which enabled him to re- 
tain his rank, and on the outbreak of the Crimean 
war to be appointed to the command of the Light 
Brigade. His personal courage was superb. Yet 





the Thirty-fourth Congress and has been regular- 
ly reélected to every subsequent Congress He 
was elected Speaker of the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, and has been reélected Speaker of the, 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth. He was urged, but he 
declined to accept, a seat, in the United States 
Senate, preferring his presiding chair in the 
House. His open, pleasant face has become fa- 
miliar to large audiences throughout the country, 
who have listened to his addresses upon political 
topics, upon the late President Lincoln—by whom 
he was warmly loved—upon his tour across the 
continent to the Pacific, or upon subjects connect- 
ed with the work of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions. 

He is pure in his personal and moral habits, 
has a broad, outspoken and catholic sympathy 
with every good work of reform, whether politi- 
cal, moral, intellectual or religious, and has the 
warm and enthusiastic confidence of Christians 
and temperance reformers throughout the country. 
He attends, and we believe is a member of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, and is a thorough 
teetotalist. Without being educated as a schol- 
ar, industrious reading has given him much of; 
what is valuable in scholarship, unalloyed by its 
pedantry, its clannishness or egotism. Without 
being bred a lawyer, practical familiarity with 





on the field of Balaklava he seems to have let 
slip two splendid opportunities. The first was 
when he had a chance to sweep down upon the 
rear and flank of the Russian horse, then engaged 
with the English cavalry, but refused because his 
brother-in-law and superior officer, Lord Lucan, 
with whom he did not agree, had posted him 
where he stood. The second was when, on his 
famous ‘‘chestnut horse with the white heels,’’ he 
rode with the gallant six hundred into the Valley 
of Death, and left them to get out again as best 
they could. Despite the admiration aroused by 
the exploit, the earl’s conduct was severely criti- 
cized, and soon afterward he returned home. 
Good fortune, however, followed him to the end 
of his life. He was appointed Inspector-General 
of Cavalry (an employment for which he was 
probably well titted), and became a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath in 1855, and lieutenant-general 
in 1861. 


BeGccars AND Borrowers.—I hate to say any- 
thing that seems calculated to steel others against 
the prayers of the unfortunate and necessitous; 
yet an extensive, protracted experience has led 
me to the conclusion that nine-tenths of those 
who solicit loans of strangers or casual acquaintan- 





legislation has taught him all that is most valua- 
ble in law, freed from the conservatism and in- 
aptitude for change and reform which rest like | 
an incubus on so many of those minds which are | 
bred by the habits of the legal profession to look | 
for precedents which show what the law has been, 
rather than to broad principles which settle what , 
the law ought to be. Yet Mr. Colfax has fre- | 
quently shown the happiest familiarity with pre- | 
cedents, especially in questions of parliamentary | 
practice. | 

As a presiding officer he is the most popular | 
the House has had since Henry Clay. His mar- | 
velous quickness of thought, and talent for the | 
rapid administration of details, enables him to | 
hold the reins of the House of Representatives, | 
even in its most boisterous and turbulent moods. | 
As an orator, Mr. Colfax is not argumentative, | 
except as clear statement and sound judgment. 
are convincing. He rides no erratic hobbies. ; 
He demands few policies which the average sense | 
of intelligent men cannot be made to assent to on | 
a clear statement of his position. Le is eminent- | 
ly representative. 

He knows men well, estimates them correctly, | 
treats them all fairly and candidly. No man will: 
get through his business with you in fewer min- | 
utes, and yet none is more free from the horrid | 
brusqueness of busy men. There are heart and | 
kindness in Mr. Colfax’s politeness. Men leave | 
his presence with the impression that he is at | 
once an able, honest and kind man. Political 
opponents like him personally, as well as his po- ! 
litical friends. We have never heard that he has 
any enemies. The breath of slander has been 
silent toward his fair, spotless fame. ‘The wite | 
of his youth, after being for a long time an inva- 
lid, sank to her final rest several years ayo, leav- | 
ing him childless. His mother and sister preside | 
at his receptions, which for many years have | 
been, not the most brilliant, but the most popu- 
lar of any given at the Capital.’’ 


“Teach Me Tuy Way.”— 


O thou unseen eternal One 
Whom myriad worlds obey— 

Whose being is—whose will be done, 

Where’er the rays of star or sun 

Through the wide realms of ether run: 
‘*Teach me thy way.’’ 

At morn, when first thy golden beams 
Thy glorious works display, 

When o’er the hill thy sunlight streams, 

And earth with life and beauty teems, 

Like some bright isle in happy dreams: 
‘*Teach me thy way.” 

At evening, when thy shadows fall 
Around departing day, 

And lowly vale, and mountain tall, 

And stream, and lake, and forest—all 

Grow somber with thy mantling pall: 
‘*Teach me thy way.’”’ 

Nor less, when in life’s solemn hour, 
Are sleeping silently, 

The weary bee, in tiny flower, 

The wild bird, in his greenwood bower, 

And souls ’neath thatched or princely tower: 
“Teach me thy way.” 

When, by the smile of summer blest, 
The fields and woods are gay, 

All in a robe of verdure dressed; 

When the wild winds have eunk to rest, 

Thy waves are still, on ocean’s breast: 
‘*Teach me thy way.’ 

Or when thou stretchest forth thine arm 
In awful majesty, 

In wintry skies, or climate warm, 

Robing about the unseen form 

With clouds and darkness, fire and storm; 
‘*Teach me thy way.” 

Maker of all— earth, sea and air, 
Ruler of night and day, 


ces are thriftless vagabonds who will never be bet- 
ter off than at present, or scoundrels who 
would not pay if they were able. In scores, if 
not hundreds, of cases, I have been importuned 
to lend trom $1 up to $10, to help a stranger who 
had come to the city on some errand or other, 
had here fallen among thieves (who are far more 
abundant here than they ever were on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho), been made drunk, 
and plundered of his last cent, and who askee 
only enough to take him home, when the money 
would be surely and promptly returned. Sume- 
times I have lent the sum required; in other 
cases I have refused it; but I cannot remember 
a single instance in which the promise to repay 
was made good.*I recollect a case wherein a 
capable, intelligent New-England mechanic, on 
his way from an Eastern city to work two hun- 
dred miles up the Erie Railroad, borrowed of me 
the means of saving his children from famine on 
the way, promising to pay it out of his first 
month’s wages, which he took care never to do. 
This case differs from many others only in that 
the swindler was clearly of a better class than 





and of good associations for philanthropic pur- 
poses there is, happily, no lack in any great city. 
There remains a scanty residuum of cases where- 
iu money or food must be given at once, by 
whomsoever happens to be nearest to the sufferer; 
but two-thirds of those who beg from door to 
door, or who write begging letters, are the very 
last persons who ought to be given even a shin- 
plaster dime. And, as a general rule, the impor- 
tunity of a beggar is in inverse ratio to his desert, 
oreven to his need.—Greeley’s Recollections of a 
Busy Life. 


French Women.—The place which woman 
occupies in French society abounds in so many 
glaring contradictions that one may well despair 
to define it with any approach to accuracy. 
Frenchmen have always been notel for the def- 
erential politeness with which they are accus- 
tomed to treat the weaker portion of the creation. 
They enjoy, justly or not, the reputation of be- 
ing the most gallant, as they certainly are the 
most polished, of nations. Louis XIV. escorted 
atall seasons of the year, and in all weathers, 
the ladies of his immediate circle bareheaded to 
the carriage, and the Grand Monarque’s example 
settled this point of etiquette for future genera- 
tions. Even at this day no Frenchman of the 
better classes thinks of addressing a woman other 
wise than with his hat in his hand, no matter 
how intimate their relations may be or where he | 
may meet her. Yet nowhere, at least among | 
people of Anglo-Saxon lineage, is there so little | 





genuine reverence and sincere respect for the sex | Pp H 0 T 0 G R A p H | C 


asin France. In hardly any other civilized land 
are the rights and the moral character of women 
less recognized than there. The victim of mis- 
placed confidence has no resource against her de- | 


chaser. 3m 


FURNITURE. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 
WAREROOMS 


3 and 4 Helmes Bleck, Haymarket Square. 


We have put in operation in East Cambridge OUR NEW 
AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY, furnished in every depart- 
ment with IMPROVED MACHINERY. 


WITH LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES, 


WE OFFER 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SUITS, 


— AND— 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


Of allthe LATEST AND MOST PUPULAR STYLES, at such . 


prices that # visit to our establishment will repay the pur- | 
Apr. 4. 


(IPPLE, 
ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 








J. A. WHIP 


Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCELAINS, and copies large 


Photogra; hs from old Daguerreoty pes, Tintypes and Card 


ceiver, even when her error threatens the most! Pictures. He usually succeeds in making 


serious consequences. ‘‘La recherche de la pa- 
ternité est interdite en France” declares the Code 
Napoleon with laconic tartness. And the harsh- 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


of those who have before been unable to obtaim good ones, 


ness, not to say brutality, of the injunction is | and is especially succesful in taking the 


rather exceeded than modified in practice. The ' 
number of unhappy beings, abandoned with the 
fruit of their shame but too manifest, who are 
every year driven to ruin or suicide is really 
startling. Instead of being ashamed, the French- 
man rather boasts of such achievements. Yet, 
with all this, woman appears nowhere else so |° 
much the center of all scheming and striving, 
the cause of so much exertion, sacrifice and de- 
votion, as in France. She is the brilliant sun, 
some of whose radiance is indispensable to every 
enjoyment and happiness. The influence ex- 
erted by her in all the various phases of life, on 
affairs of etate and of society, is proverbial. 
The French marshal who remarked that if his 
country women could be the spectators every sol- 
dier would be a hero in battle, only expressed 
what his compatriots feel. Even the Hetare of 
ancient Greece never wielded a greater influence 
over the destinies of the nation than their French 
sisters of modern days. If any law might be 
considered sacred in the eyes of the French peo- 
ple it is the Salic, but at nearly all periods of 
their history women from Agnes Sorel to the 
Pompadour, from Marie de Medici to Marie An- 
toinette, have ruled the country. — ; 

The Frenchman looks so depreciatingly down 
on the more sterling qualities of woman, has so 
low an opinion of her moral worth, that his pride 
rebels at the thought of being controlled by her; 
but his sensuous nature renders him nevertheless 
the most abject slave of her winning presence. 
No other Christian country has given birth to 
such a number of gifted and remarkable females; 
to an inspired heroine like Jeanne d’Are, to such 
clever diplomatists as some of the royal mistress- 
es of the last century, or to a Madame Roland, 
Madame de Staél, George Sand, etc. But, de- 
spite these facts, it is precisely in France that the 
greatest thinkers and statesmen have always | 
treated women with a superciliousness, even a| 
harsh contempt, which tempts one strongly to | 
suspect that their judgment has not been un- | 
warped by a tinge of jealousy. Montesquieu, in 
his Spirit of the Law, denies with a provoking as- 





surance and self complacency both her reason 


| and her strength. 
attractiveness, 


“Nature,’’ says he, “gave her | 


and nothing else.’”? Rousseau | 


. . . | 
| makes a similar attack, perhaps with greater | 


| moderation, but with less ingenuousness. : 
chapter on Emile, where the sex is discussed, the | 


| pressly created to please man. 
| please her is a less direct necessity. 


that from which the great army of borrowers is so | 


steadily and bounteously recruited. 

In one instance, a young man came with the 
usual request, and was asked to state his case. 
“Lam aclerk from New Hampshire,” he began, 
“and have been for three years employed in 
Georgia. At length a severe sickness prostrated 
me; I lost my place; my money was exhausted; 
and here am I, with my wite, without a cent; and 
I want to borrow enough to take me home to my 
father’s house, when I will surely repay it.” 
“Stranger,’’ was the response, “you evidently 


cannot stay here, and I must help you get away; 


but why say anything about paying me? You 


In his 


educator of mankind asserts: ‘‘Woman was ex- | 
That man should | 
His merit 


strength.” Voltaire treats woman still worse | 
than the two last-named philosophers. This ver- | 
satile writer, who subjected all human actions to 
his scrutiny and analysis, who threw the light of | 


| his genius on nearly every question of interest | 


know, and / know, you will never pay a | 


cent.” My visitor protested and remonstrated; 
but I convinced, if I did not convert, him. 
“Don’t you see,” I rejoined, “that you cannot 
have been three years a clerk in a leading mer- 
cantile house in Georgia without making the ac- 
quaintance of merchants doing business in this 
city? Now it you were a person likely to pay, 
you would apply to and obtain help trom those 
merchants whom you know, not to me—an utter 
stranger.”” He did not admit the force of my 
demonstration; but of course the sequel proved 
it correct. 

I consider it all but an axiom that he who asks 
a stranger to lend him money will never pay it; 
yet I have known an exception. Once, when I 
was exceedingly poor and needy, in a season of 
commercial revulsion or “panic,’’ I opened a let- 
ter from Utica and found therein $5, which the 
writer asked me to receive in satisfaction of a 
loan of that sum which I had made him—a needy 
stranger—on an occasion which he recalled to my 
remembrance. Perplexed by so unusual a mes- 
sage, and especially by receiving it at such a time, 
when every one was seeking to borrow—no one 
condescending to pay—I scanned the letter more 
closely, and at length achieved a solution of the 
problem: the writer was a patient in the State 
Lunatic Asylum. 

A gushing youth once wrote me to this effect :— 

“Dear Sir: Among your literary treasures you 


; have, doubtless, preserved several autographs of 


our country’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. 
If so, and you can spare one, please inclose it to 
me, and receive the thanks of yours, truly.” 

I promptly responded as follows :— 

“Dear Sir: Among my literary treasures there 
happens to be exactly one autograph of our coun- 
try’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. It is his 
note of hand for 350, with my endorsement across 
the back. It cost me exactly $50.75 (including 
protest), and you may have it for one-half that 
amount. Yours, respectfully.” 

That autograph, I regret to say, remains on 
my hands, and is still for sale at the original price, 
despite the lapse of time and the depreciation of 





Long as I live beneath thy care, 

While goodness keep and mercy spare, 

Be ever this my heartfelt prayer: 
‘Teach me thy way.’”’ 

And when life’s fleeting hours are past; 
When in eternity 

The undying soul on thee is cast, 

O take me to thyself at last, 

And through that endless, unknown vast: 
“Teach me thy way.” 


Oxt or THE ExGuisn Noninity.—Zord Car- 


| digan.—James Thomas Brudenell, seventh Earl 
| of Cardigan, who led the celebrated charge of 


the Six Hundred at Balaklava, and whose name 
has been prominently betore the public in more 
or less honorable connections throughout most of 
his career, died at his seat in Northamptonshire, 
England, on the 28th of March, in consequence 
of his fall from his horse. He was born in 1797, and 


| entered the army at the somewhat mature age of 
| 27, purchasing a cornetcy in the Sth Hussars. 
| The influence of wealth and family position in 
| the military career in England was strikingly ex- 
' emplitied in his case, for in four years, without 


having seen a day’s service in the field, he had 


‘risen to be lieutenant-colonel, which, by the | 
| usages of the British army, made him the actual | 


commander of the regiment. He was the beau- 
ideal of a cavairy officer of the ‘‘Guy Livingstone” 


| school; handsome in person; one of the best horse- 
| men of his time; daring, impetuous, ambitious, 
‘haughty and passionate in his dealings with men; 
| unscrupulous and successful in his intimacies with 
The scandals of his private conduct} 
' became the reproach of the peerage, and his viv- 


lent and overbearing temper made his regiment 
the most notorious in the service. For his treat- 
ment of a Major Wathen he was court-martialed, 
An officer 


two years he managed to have himself restored 
and gazetted to the 11th Hussars, then serving in 
India. His short term of service abroad seems 
to have been as uncomfortable as his military ca- 
reerat home. The officers hated him cordially, 
and when he brought his command back to Eng- 
land a series of quarrels and bickerings broke out 
which caused the whole country to ring with his 
name. 


uet; he provoked another into 


at a mess oh 


a breach of discipline which ended in the 
sion of the injured man from the service; 
fought a duel upon 





E Capt. 


our currency. 

I once received a letter from an utter stranger, 

| living 200 miles away, asking me to lend him a 

large sum on a mortgage of his farm, and closing 
| thus :— 

| ‘DP. S.— my religious views are radically an- 

| tagonist to yours, but I know no member of my 


own church of whom I could 89 readily, and with | 


such confidence, ask such a favor, as of yeu.”’ 
This postscript impelled me, instead of drop- 
ping the letter quietly into the waste-basket, as 


| usual, and turning to the next business in order, | 


} to answer him as follows:— 

“Sir: [have neither the money you ask for, 
nor the inclination to lend it on the security you 
proffer. 
that, whenever J shall be moved to seek favors of 


And your P. S. prompts the suggestion | rf 
| riority of the opposite sex may perhaps expiain 


; commentary on the reticence of this remarkable 








to mankind, entirely neglects to recognize the | 
existence of woman in society or the state. Only 
once he abandons this contemptuous silence, and 
then merely to deride the whole sex in the person 
of Madame Duchatelet, his dearest friend. The 
manner in which he uses the story of the Maid 
of Orleans in his well known epic is a suflicient | 


man. In the same spirit of depreciation spoke, 
thought and acted the most distinguished leaders 
of the French Revolution, and although other- 
wise so predisposed to realize the qudqnuid latet 
apparebit, quidquid patet remanebit, they did not 
desire to see woman’s social status elevated. 

It is quite true that Sieyés and Condorcet advo- 
cated with pen and tongue the domestic, and 
even the social, emancipation of the sex, but 
their efforts encountered the most determIned 
opposition of Mirabeau, Danton, and Robes- 
pierre, and were therefore defeated. Despite of 
the absorbing passion which he professed to feel 
for the Sophia whom his love has immortalized, 
Mirabeau maintained in his treatise on popular | 
education that women should not be allowed to 
participate in public affairs. Danton, coinciding 
in this fully with Diderot, refused to recognize in 
woman anything higher thana toy. Robespierre 
violently attacked the project ot Sieyés to eman- 
cipate women, and he was the principal cause of 
its rejection in the National Assembly. To the | 
first Napoleon woman was little more than that | 
element of society which is absolutely needed | 





for the perpetuation of the human species, and | - 
he thought that all the care and regard she was | ~~ 


entitled to at the hands of the law-giver began | 
and ended there. Everybody is familiar with 
the story of his having taken off his hat before 
a pregnant woman, saluting, as it were, the fer- j 
tility which furnished him with materials to | 
fight his battles. The severity with which he 
punished the actress Georges for not having re- | 
served her favors for him alone shows the unfit- | 
ness of the soldier to understand the sentiments | 
which the weaker sex inspire in all truly chiv- | 
alrous natures. The divorce from Josephine is _ 
foreign to our subject and need not be discussed | 
here. 
members of the Council of State charged with | 
the draft of the code should have ventured to! 
stand up for the social independence of woman | 
is to be ascribed to the strictly military notions | 


| of Bonaparte, who regarded obedience and dis- 
cipline as the vital principje as well in the state 


and the army as in the family. It was at one of | 
he first meetings of the council that the auto- | 
cratic ruler put an end to all further debate on 
the question of female rights by the following | 


curt remark: “Il y a une chose qui n'est pas | o's antity, at lowest prices, by 
| Francaise, c’est qu'une femme puisse faire ce qui | , : 
| lui plait.” 
| leon came to be framed, it was, therefore, made 


When article 213 of the Code Napo- 


to read: ‘La femme doit obeissance a son mari.”’ | 


| The emperor additionally demanded that, in| 
| reading this injunction to the couples, the maire 
should be dressed in his official robes, lay the 


greatest possible stress on these words, and that 


| even the apartment in which the ceremony was | 


pertormed should be decorated so as to heighten 


| the solemnity and impressiveness of the act. 


‘the members of some other church rather than of | 


that to which I have hitherto adhered, I shall 
make haste to join that other church.” © 

I trust I have said nothing calculated to stay 
the hand or chill the spirit of heaven-born Chari- 
ty. The world is full of needy, suffering ones, 
who richly deserve compassion; not to speak of 
the vagrants, who, though undeserving, must not 
be allowed to starve or sreeze. I was struck with 
the response of a man last from St. Louis, who 
recently insisted on being helped on to Boston, 
which he said was his early home, and to whom 
I roughly made answer—‘‘ You need not pretend 
to me that the universe is bankrupt. I know bet- 


ter—know thet a man of your natural abilities, , 
' partment de Somme, who gave such splendid 


if he only behaved himself, need not be reduced 
to beggary.’’ ‘*Well, sir,” he quickly rejoined, 
“TI don’t pretend that I have always done the 
right thing—if I did, you would know better—all 
I say is, that Iam hungry and penniless, and that, 
it I can only get back to Boston, I can there make 
aliving. That's my whole story.”’ I felt that he 
‘had the better reason on his side. 

There must, there will, be heavy drafts made 
,on the sympathy and the means of all who can 
}and will give, especially during a hard, dull win- 
ter hke the present. Every prosperous man 
_ should ask himself—“How much can I afford to 
give’ and should set apart from a tenth to a 
‘third of his income for relief of the needy and 


This ill-concealed jealousy of the mental supe- 


how it comes that there should be no orders to 
reward female merits in France, although they 


| exist in Russia, Sweden, Spain, and nearly all 


other European countries. Only in the rarest 


' cases has the Legion of Honor been bestowed on 


powers of persuasion fur which Eugenie is ta- 


' Bonheur. 


the fair, while the other sex are lavishly pre- 
sented with its insignia. It required all the 


mous to obtain the cross of the Legivn tor Rosa 
Even Madame Dudevant, to whom 
public opinion concedes a chair in the Academy, 
has never received this recognition from any of 
tife various governments that have succeeded 
each other during her lorg and triumphant lit- 
erary career. The wife of the prefect of the De- 


Mar. 28. 


But the fact that not one of the eight supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 


Tachers tf 


LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILD EN. 


He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Perfectly Satisfactory 


to every one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 
yo 


CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collection of Photographs on exhi- 
bition at bis rooms, 


No. 297 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors. 
3m 





“PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to | 


be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM, 
27 Sudbary Street, over Suffolk Market. 


April 4. 


3m 


“WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 


Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
| messenger or express, and orders by mal aud telegraph, 


will be promptly answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 
Apr. 4. BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN. 


CUTLERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


INCLUDING 
Superior Steel Shears and Scissors, 


FIRST-CLASS 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 


— AND — 


ROGET S?’ 


Celebrated Plated Wares, 
os es 
THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, 
ia 
143 Washington st., Boston. 


OPPOSLTE THE OLD SOUTH. 
Apr. 4. tf 


‘REAL ESTATE. 
$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Jmprovers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Loston. 
Mar. 7. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat rearonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


Superior iIcee-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
sionary of all sorts May 2. 





FIRE WORKS 


— FOR THE — 


FOURTH OF JULY, 


And Approaching Presidential Election. 
POLITICAL CLUBS and private individuals furnished in 





8. W. CREECH, 


326 Washington St., opp. Adams Heuse. 
LANTEP NS, TORCHES and CAMPAIGN-FLAGS. 
May 16. tf 





L. A. ELLIOT & CoO.. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





1868. 
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| GOO MILES 
—OF THE— 


‘UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


| Are now finished and ‘a operation. Sixty miles of track 

have been laid this spring, and the work along the whole 

| line between the Atlantic and Pacific States is being pushed 
forward more rapidly than ever before. More than twenty 

thousand men are employed, and it is not impossib!e that 

| the entire track, from Omaha to Sacramento, will be finish- 
ed in 1869 instead of 1870. The means provided are ample, 
and all that energy, men and money can do to secure the 
completion of this 


GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 


| at the earliest possible day, will be done. 


The UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY receive :— 

1.—A Government Grant of the right of way, and 

all necessary timber and other materials found along the 
line of its operations. 

II.—A Geoverament Grant of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, taken in alternate sections on each side of 
its road. This is an absolute donation, and will bea 
source of large revenue in the future. 

Kil.—A Geverament Grant of United States Thir- 
ty-year Bonds, amounting to from #16,000 to $48,000 
per mile, according to the difficulties to be surmounted 
on the various sections to be built. The Government 
takes a second mortgage as security, and it is expected 


ELEGANT CLOCKS. 
Prices from $25 to $1000. 


A superb stock of Clocks for the PARLOR, the CHAM 
BER, for OFFICES, COUNTING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES, HOTELS, DEPOTS and PUBLIC HALLS, is 
| offered for sale xt the Manufacturer's Agenc, , No. 10 Wash 
ington street. These Clocks are 


WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 


it being the design of the makers to produce a first-class 
Clock in every respect, regardless of labor or expense. They 
are also cf 

RARE BEAUTY Of FINISH, 


being made from original designs, in oiled biack walnut. 
These Clocks are warranted to be 
Unrivalled Time-Keepers, 


many of them, on long trial, nut having varied from true 
time any more than the best standard chronoweters. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, 
Calendar Clocks, Marine and Chronometer 
Clocks, 

' are kept constantly on hand at 
No. 143 Washington St.. 

These Clocks are warranted to be all they are represented 
above, and ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and ex 
| amine this unrivalled stock at 
No. 143 Washington St. 

OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 

April 4. tf 








that not only the interest, but the principal . 
may be paid in services rendered by the Company in 
transporting troops, mails, &c. The interest is now 
much more than paid in this way, besides securing a 
great saving, in time and money, to the Government. 


1V.—A Government Grant of the right to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, to aid in building 
the road, to the same amount as the U. 8. Bonds, is- 
sued for the same purpose, and no more. The Govern- 
ment permits the Trustees for the First Mortgage bond- 
holders to deliver the Bonds to the Company only as 
the road is completeJ, and after it has been examined 
by Uxited States Commissioners and p ed to be, 
in all respects, a first-class Railroad, laid with a heavy 
Trail, and completely supplied with depots, stations, 
turnouts, car-shops, locomotives, cars, &c. 

V.—A Capital Stock Sabscription from the 
stockholders, of which orer Eight Million Dollars have 
been paid in upon the work already done, and which 
will be increased as the wants of the Company require. 


VI.—Net Cash Earnings on its Way Business, that 





the First Mortgage Bonds. These earnings are no indi- 
cation of the vast through business that must follow 


ly prove that FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, upon such 
a property, costing nearly three times their »mount, 
Are Secure beyond any Contingency. 


The Company have abundant means in their treasury, 
and make no appeal to the pubiic to purchase their Bonds, 
as the daily subscriptions are entirely sati-factory ; but 


| they submit that, for entire security and liberal returns, | 


there is certainly no better investment in the market. 

The Union Pacific Bonds are for $1000 each, and have 
coupons attached. They have thirty years to run, and 
bear annual interest, payable on the firs: days of January 
and July at the Company's Office in the Vity of New York, 
at the rate of six percent. in gold. The Principal! is pay- 
able in gold at maturity. At the present rate of gold, the e 
bonds pay an annual income, on their cost, of 

NEARLY NINE PER CENT., 
AND IT IS BELIEVED THAT THEY MAY SVON BE AT 
A PREMIUM. 

The Company reserve the right to advance the price toa 
rate above par at avy time, and will not fill any orders or 
receive any subscriptions on which the money has not been 
actually paid at the Company's office before the time of 
such advance. 

Parties subscribing will remit the par value of the bon !s 


cent., per annum, from the date on which the last coupon 
was paid. Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 99 State street, 
C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORKEY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 
B. W. GILBERT, 1S State street, 
SVENCE, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 S.ate street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 
JOUN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 

and in New York 

At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nasanu St., 

AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, Ne. 59 
Wall Street, 
| And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds por in 
| New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of charge by re- 
| turn express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will 
look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868 has just been published 





in an advertisment, respecting the Progress of the Work, 


Means for Construction, and the Value of the Bonds, which 
will be sent free on application at the Company’s offices or 
to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 


May 30. 





WASHING MACHINES 
— AND — 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBIN- 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mas. LAURA 
E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 


And thousands of others, will tell you that DOTY’S WASII- 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
ER are a veal success and save their cost in clothing every 





washing. Send the retail price,— Washer, $14, extra Wring- 
e>, $9,—and we will forward either or both machines, frre of | 
freight, to places where no one is selling, and so sure are we | 
that they will be liked, that we agree to refund the money 
if any one wishes to return the machines, free cf freight, 
after a month's trial aceording to directions. 

Large discounts to canvassers and the trade every where. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE H. HOOD, 


General Agent, 97 Water Street, Beston. 
P S.—Wringers of all kinds repaired. eop6m Apr. 18. 





HALLETT & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1832, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DLOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture ot 





PIANO-FORTES, | 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY JN THE MARKET 
Second-hand Pianos takenita exchange. Pranos to let. j 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
| 
| 

Warereoms: 





6G Most favorable terme to Printsellers, Canvassersind 
Apr. 4. 


“AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The very important and extensive improvemants | 
which have recently been made in shis popular | 
Hotel. the largest in New Engiana, enable the | 
proprietors to offer to Tourists. Families, and the | 
Travelling Public accommodations and conven- | 
iences superior to any other Hotel in the city 


= 
| 


330 Washington St., Boston. 


April 18. tf | 


AGRICULTURAL | 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. | 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


already amount to MORE THAN TILK INTEREST on | 


the openiag of the line to the Pacific, but they certain- | 


and the accrued interest in currency at the rate of six per 


by the Company, giving fuller information than is possible | 


the Resources of the Country traversed by the Road, the | 


year, besides saving more than half the Time and Labor say 


- CLOTHING, ETC. 


W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 


‘J 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Strect, Bosten. 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BRARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. BARDING, 


May 16. 6m 





. mm 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








ie heparan KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
| WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 








HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLET, 


Jan. 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & Cv. 
DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 

VARNISILIES, JAPANS, &o. 
IMPORTERS OF 
! GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Boston, 
May 16. 3m 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Moust Hore Cemr- 
_/ teay. The public are respectiully informed that from 
| the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Kailroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
| mont and Bromfieid streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1 5), and 2.59 o'clock. connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of psssengers for Mount (lope. Returning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 5 o'clock. Through 
| fare, each way, 16 cents. 
| For the Board of Trustees. 
May 2 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 
— 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Pestic Scnoois.— 
_/ The undersigred will receive written applications for 
| the office of Ileap Master of the Girls’ High and Normal 
| School, together with any recommendations or other evi- 
dence of qualifications for the position which candidates 
may wish to present. The salary is Four Thousand Dol- 
lars per annom. Address, at the City Hall, BARNARD 

| CAPEN, Secretary of the School Committee. May 23. 
© ITY OF BOSTON.—Assessment or Taxes. 
| ) No S'atements Received after June 5,2 P.M. Cite 
| Haun, May 1, 1868.—The Assessors of the city of Boston 
| hereby give notice to the inhabitants of said city, and all 
| other persons liable to pay taxes therein, that their office 
will be open on and atter the FIRST DAY OF MAY until and 
| including the FIFTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, from 9 A. M. to 
20.M, to receive the valuation of extates, and all persons 
| liable to be taxed in said city are hereby required to bring 


| in at the said office true and pertect lists of all the polls and 
| echedules and estimates «f the real and personal estates for 
which they are liable to pay taxes. Copartner-hips having 
| a place of business in Boston, and also in some other city or 
| town within the Commonwealth, are expecially notified to 
bring 1n a statement in accordance with the 5th section of 
the llth chapter of the General Statutes. Persons holding 
| estates in trust, whether for minors or otherwise, are par- 


ticularly requested to furnish the Assessors with statements { 


| in relation to such + states. When estates of persons de- 
| ceased have been divided during the past year, or have 
| changed hands from other caus+s, the executor, or adminis- 
trator, or other person interested, is required and warned to 
give notice of such change, and in default of such notice, 
| will be held to pay the tax assessed, although such estate 
| has been wholly distributed and paid over. The following 
enumeration may serve as a guide to assist inhabitants in 
| making up ‘their statements: Polls, number of twenty 
| years old and upwards; real estate; money at interest ; and 
| other debts due more than they are indebted or pay interest 
| for; shares ani stocks in banks, wherever located, and in 
| insurance, manufacturing and other incorporated compa- 
nies, chartered or organized under the Jaws of any State, 
| other than Massachusetts ; public stocks and securities other 
than thore of the United States; goods, wares, merchandire, 
and other stock in trade, within or without the State; vea- 
sels of all kinds, at home or abroad, with their stores and 
| appurtenances ; household furniture exceeding $1000 in 
value; horses and carriages ; income from profession, trade 
or employment, exceeding $1000; personal property held in 
trust, or by a wife«r minor child. Any person bringing in 
| a list of all his taxable property will ie asse-sed upon the 
valu tion thereof, and any one neglecting to furnish the 
assessora with such list, withia the above time specified, 
will be doomed at a legal meeting of the Beard of 
Assessors agreeably to the law of the Commonwealth. 
All persons will take notice that statements of personal 
property must be in writing, and subscribed under 
oath before one of the Assessors at their office, on or before 
the FIFTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, and that the personal 
property of all taxable persons must be estimated by the 
Board, notwithstar diug a verbal statement or informal writ- 
ten communication to any one or more of the Assessors. 
| (Gen. Stat., chap. 11, sec. 23 and 27.) When a person has 
| failed to bring in a list or schedule of all his taxable prop- 
erty, in conformity to this notice, no abatement of a tax 
assessed upon such person for such property can be granted, 
“unlevs such tax exceeds by more than fifty per centum the 
amount which would have been assessed to that person on 
personal estate, if he had seasonably brought in said list ; 
and if said tax exceeds by more than fifty per centum the 
said t, the abat t shall be only of the excess 
| above the said fifty per centum.”? (Chap. 121, of the Acts 
| of 1565.) Any person taxable in Boston for personal prop- 
| erty can obtain a blank schedule for making a list of such 
| property, with directions fer properly filling the same, by re 
| ceipting therefor at this office. 
THOMAS HILLS, Chairman. 
Bens. Cusutna, Secretary.’ tt May 9. 
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INSURANCE. 


rQHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Butddings, for one 
or five years, not exceedin 


$20, 
| on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sampson Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morse, Secretary. May 16. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C Petter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


| JROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OP 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000 


Paid up c- pital and Reserves 36,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1364 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hagards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most uneurstionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptutwde and liberality in the settlement of 
claime. 

Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON,. 
Agent und Atterney fer the Company. 
W. CU. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr 4. 





COMPANY. BOSTON. 








| proots of self-denial and humanity when the 


| honor, was not singled out for it. 


cholera raged so terribly at Amien-:, and who 
should certainty have been worthy of such an 
A small share 


of the courage she displayed on that trying occa- 


/sion would have amply sufficed to procure the 


cross fora man. But Madame Cornuan merely 


' received a medal specially struck to commem-, 


suffering. Then be should search out the most | 


effective channels through which to reach those 
| whose privations are greatest, and on whom 


; 


alms-house at once—who will be more easily 


pri- | hear a rumor that the 3 
He insulted one captain by reprimanding vate alms can be wiseiy and usefully expended. | order to distinguish female merit is being agita-| 
him for introducing Rhine wine ina “‘black botue” | There are thousands who ought to go to the | ted in the High Court of Chancery of the Le- 


orate her heroism during the Amiens epidemic, 
accompanied by an autographic letter trom the 
Empress. : 

As a woman now openly takes part in state | 
affairs with a view of preparing herself for the 
regency if Napoleon should die during the minor- 
ity of his heir, it is possible that the sex may | 
hereatter be held in higher esteem. Already we 
iety of founding an | 


gion of Honor. Who knows but the artiole 213 


} ; > j ’ . . - 

supported there than elsewhere—and it is no | of the Code, which denies even the right of SKc 1 

he charity to squander your means on these. A holding property to French women, in favor of CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
Wimbleton Common with | great majority of the destitute can be far better | man, may yet be expunged from it?—Round Ta- | 
Harvey Tuckett, who had served under dealt with by associations than by individuals; | We. | 


During the past summer additions have been made of num- 
erous suites of apartments, with bathing-rooms, water- 
closets, &e., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger- 
elevators, the best ever coustructed, conveys guesta to the 
upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 
been newly and richly carpeted, and the entire house thor- 
oughly replenished and refu nished. making it, in all ite ap- 
pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 

Telegraph Office, Billiard Hal! and Café on the first floor. 

Feb 22. 3m LEWIS RICE & SON, Propri: tors 





 Benintneigaener ih Pita to $200 per month, ev- | — 
ery 


where. male and female. to introduce the GEN- 
| UINE. IMPROVED, COMMON-SENSE, FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind. brad and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
#18. fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay %1000 for any machine that will sew & 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 

than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch. 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
tearing it. We pay — 

rom $75 to $200 month and expenses, or a comm 
parched rth lp amount cam be made. Address 
ECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 


cast-iron machines, under the same 
Ours is the only genuine and really 
May 16. 


palming off 
prectical chesp machine manufactured. E/it 





'Saccessors to NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 
?ULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND tg 
AGRIC oe 


53 Beckman Street, New York. 


Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 
sigh mie This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Ccmpary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hobd- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rortr Percent. It is strictly ou 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent im all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and pradent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, whieh wil) 

forwarded free of expense. 

TAKE THE Desesannn eerie = rpm pp gpa vith 
o utual Plaa, su 

FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), et oan wp ge themed once Ba 

AT THE GREAT the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 

ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica‘ion, 

PARIS EXPOSITION s,s §|ceither personally or by mail, to the sMcersor agents of the 


And are mentioned in the award as Company - 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


ye 418 Milk Street, Besten. ly 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 





Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 2. én 


FAIRBAN KS’ SCALES 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, MW. P. Wilder, Sewe 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger F 
C. Lowell, Jas. 3. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Semeuwy, 
W. W. Montaxp, M. D., Medical Examiner. | Apr. 
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